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NOTICE 


The Publishers wish to apologize for the present 
somewhat cramped appearance of the pages of the 
Classical Quarterly. This is temporary only, and 
is due to the fact that when «a change of style 
for the New Series was finally agreed upon, a 
certain amount of material had already been set up 
in type in the old style. To avoid having to reset 
this, it was decided to keep these pages for 1951, 
but to reduce the margins so that they could be 
inserted in the new cover. The 1952 and subsequent 
issues will have their type suited to the new size, 
and it is hoped that the change in appearance 


will be generally welcomed. 
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A NEW GNOMOLOGIUM: WITH SOME REMARKS 
ON GNOMIC ANTHOLOGIES, II 


WE will now consider the most obvious parallels to our text in the papyri. 

(1) and (2) Berl. Kl. Texte V. 20 A and B (P 9772, 9773). Both second century B.c. 
Both deal with the subject of women and marriage. In both the citations are arranged 
to present opposite views on the subject. In A citations 1-6 (and perhaps 7-9) denounce 
women and marriage, while 10-13 defend them; in B 1-4 defend women,' while the 
subject of the remaining excerpts is indicated by the heading oyos yuvarxdv. Compare 
Stob. Flor. §§ 67-74, where several chapters are devoted to what was treated here in 
one subdivided chapter. 

(3) The so-called Disticha Argentinensia (2nd century A.D.; see Archiv f. Pap. ii 
(1903), pp. 185 ff.), a much later collection on the same subject. 

(4) P. Petrie III, 1.1 (3rd century B.c.). A fragment containing two short extracts, 
one from Epicharmus and the other from Euripides. (For their interesting textual 
history see Livre d’Ecolier, p. xxvi.) The common subject, as ed. pr. remarks, is 
‘some advice or reflection on the miseries of life and their remedies’. Cf. Stob. § 98 
(repi KrA.). 

(5) P. Ross.-Georg. I. 9 (2nd century B.c.). Two excerpts from Euripides, the first 
from the Danaé, the second from the Orestes. The common topic appears (as ed. #r. 
suggests) to be the question “What is the greatest good in life?’ Cf. Stob. § 103, 
evdawpovias. 

(6) The fragment published. by Kalbfleisch, ‘Griechische Komédienbruchstiicke 
aus einer Anthologie’, Raccolta Lumbroso, pp. 29 ff. (c. 100 B.c.). The first extract deals 
with the subject of poverty; the second, quoted (apparently) from the Nopoférns, a 
known play of Menander, is too fragmentary for the subject to be determined. Cf. 
Stob. §§ 91-7 (on mAodros and zevia). (The topic of the first fragment reminds one of 
the question ‘Num paupertas impedimento sit hominibus ad philosophandum’.) 

(7) P. Hibeh 7 (c. 250-210 B.C.) contains selections in iambic and lyric metres; it is 
badly damaged and sense can be made out only in the identifiable portions—one 
consisting of thirteen lines from the Electra of Euripides and the other the well-known 
line of Euripides or Menander ¢@eipovow 76n Kaxai. I suppose (although 
as in the previous case this cannot be shown) that this was an anthology arranged 
under subject-headings ; if this assumption is true, it seems that we have here remains 
of at least two chapters, the first wepi edyeveias (cf. Stob. §§ 86-90), or (less probably) 
mepi trAovrov Kai mevias (id. §§ 91-7), the second z. ¢iAwy (cf. chapters xxxii—xli in 
Photius’ summary of Stobaeus). 

These scanty fragments, as far as their mutilated state permits us to judge, seem 
to be the nearest parallels to our text in the papyri. My supposition that each was but 
a part of a fairly large compilation covering a large number of subjects rests on the 
slenderest of internal evidence (that provided by P. Hibeh I. 7); but I think that the 
probability of this will become strengthened the more we inquire into their affinities 
and history. Their precise purpose (which we shall presently investigate) and the size 
and arrangement of the excerpts would strictly entitle them to be placed in a class by 
themselves ; I would, however, extend this class to embrace any collection of excerpts, 
of whatever magnitude and however arranged, which has been made with an eye to 
the ethical or didactic value of their content; for instance the ‘Menandrean’ Mono- 

sticha (cf. P. Iand. V. 77) ; the short collection of ypetas and yv@pa in P. Bouriant ; and 


1 And are not, as Knox says, ‘a general discussion’ of the subject; cf. ed. pr., note, 
4599.1 B 
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2 J. BARNS 


the Byzantine Gnomologia.' This in spite of the fact that some of them at least are 
mere collections of copy-book sentences suitable for use in the lower stages of educa- 
tion (cf. C.Q.. xliv (1950), p. 136). 

For the moment, however, we shall confine our attention to the narrower class to 
which our text belongs. 

It has already been noted? that these fragmentary anthologies, to which ours bears 
the closest relationship, contain a great number of passages which are also to be found 
in Stobaeus and Orion. To these we must now add both of the prose yw@paz in our 
anthology : Stob. Ecl. 2. 8.17; Flor. 112. 14. The identity can hardly be accidental: it 
strongly suggests some continuous tradition analogous to that found in the Stephanos- 
anthology, of whose history—a history of progressive absorption and accretion—we 
have more complete evidence. The fact that our anthology includes prose yv@par,? and 
that these come after the verse pieces,* brings the resemblance of these early gnomologia 
to the later ones closer than ever. The other details of the resemblance are equally 
striking. First, the predominantly ethical nature of the quotations and their arrange- 
ment under subjects. (Most of these subjects are to be found together in the third book 
of Stobaeus’ Florilegium.) Second, the subdivision of the topic, in (1), (2), and (3) at 
any rate, into opposite or contradictory points of view. This antilogical tendency (cf. 
Hense, art. cit., p. 2559) has been well expressed by Diels, Doxographi Graect, p. 59: 
‘Anthologi enim ut Stobaeus argumentorum oppositione delectantur’. (The subject of 
tuxn is one which admits of more than two points of view; we should therefore not 
expect antilogical arrangement in our papyrus.) 

If these resemblances to Stobaeus’ anthology are significant, as I think they are, 
we already see in the gnomologium a literary form which has preserved its distinguish- 
ing features from the early Ptolemaic period (at least) till the Byzantine age. We can 
also conjecture by comparison with the scope of Stobaeus’ compilation something about 
the probable proportions of the kind of anthology from which this odd sheet has been 
recovered. I think that each will have embraced quite a large number of subjects; 
the description of the favi in Seneca, Ep. 83, and the miscellaneous content of the 
ethical extracts in Ostr. Berl. P 12310, 12311 (see below, p. 12), the products of a 
schoolboy’s varia lectio, seem to me to make this very probable. Nevertheless the 
scale on which these subjects were treated cannot have been comparable with that 


which we find in Stobaeus. To take, for instance, the subject treated in our example, 


which was perhaps covered in all its aspects in four columns: we find chapters on 
different aspects of the same topic and related topics scattered (in no very definite 
order) under separate headings in various parts of Stobaeus’ work : thus in the Photian 
summary we see: 
Bk. I. 1. téxns tadropdrov.* 8. Kai, Sti dAdyioTos dopa Tis TUyns.* IT. (8. 
tav ef’ piv.) (29. wepi Tod BovAecBar, Sri od Set Ws Ervyev 
30. Ore ToAAdKis yiverat, Kai Tois adpoa. IIT. (3. 
mepi IV. (105. dre aBeBavos edrpagia.) 106. 
map afiav 107. mepi map’ 108. dre 
yevvaiws hépew Ta mpoominrovra.* 109. Sei Tas evTuyias mpodaivew, Tas Se 
atuyias KpUrrew. 112. Ott ov Emtyaipew Tois aTvyotow.* 113. of 
xpHnfovar THv ovprracyovTwv. Of these topics some come directly under the sub- 
ject of r¥yn ; others (in brackets) are related topics ; I have indicated those which 
are touched upon in our text with an asterisk. 


1 The Comparatio Menandri et Philistionts 3 A fact which weakens Knox’s arguments 
appears to be a special and perhaps intermediate (op. cit.) pp. 12 ff., about the reasons for the 
case. decay of Greek poetry and prose respectively. 

2 For a summary of examples see Livre * See Hense, s.v. ‘Johannes (Stobaeus)’, 
d’Ecolier, pp. xxiv ff. P.-W. ix. 
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A NEW GNOMOLOGIUM 3 


(For the history of the subject-headings in Stobaeus see Hense, art. cit., coll. 2552 ff. 
and the literature quoted by him there.) 


We see that the smaller scale of our anthology necessarily brought different aspects 
of one broad subject under a single head where in Stobaeus they have been assigned 
separate chapters. But the basic arrangement was, I believe, the same; and so is the 
general purpose. Compare the words of the Photian summary: Lemripiw idiw vid. . . 
ovAdcEdpevos TH puOpioa Kai TH rHv dwavporépay Exovoav .... 
The whole tendency of this kind of compilation is educational ; I hope to show that it 
was meant to serve this end from the first. To do this, however, it will be necessary to 
investigate its origins and early history. 

I consider one of the most important documents for the anthological or selective 
method in literary education to be Plutarch’s essay Quomodo adolescens poetas audire 
debeat, mentioned above in connexion with the simile of the bee—a work whose 
bearing on the history of anthologies has already attracted notice.' Its particular 
interest lies in the fact that it gives reason and justification for what seems in Plu- 
tarch’s time to have been a prevalent feature of a certain stage of Greek education. 
Especial stress is laid on the value of advriAoyiat, the presentation of opposite points of 
view on a given subject: in § 4 (p. 20 C; cf. ibid. 21 A-22 B) Plutarch, discussing poetic 
education, stresses the value to the student of the presentation to him of opposite or 
contradictory views well expressed, and with their respective cases put as ingeniously 
as possible; this, he says, sharpens the critical faculty. It is this antilogical arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter, in Stobaeus and the Berlin gnomologia A and B, which I 
think gives the vital clue to the origin of the gnomologium as an instrument of educa- 
tion. Even without any express contemporary reference to systematically compiled 
anthologies we should, I think, be justified in suspecting a connexion with the sophistic 
movement and its preoccupation with dvo Adyor ; in respect of the latter we are reminded 
particularly of Protagoras. See Clem. Alex. Strom. 6. 65; Diog. Laert. 9. 51; Steph. 
Byz. s.v. AB8Snpa; Arist. Rhet. 2. 24, § 11; Cic. Brut. § 30; Tzetzes, Chil. 11, Hist. 384; 
cf. Gomperz, Sophistik und Rhetorik, p. 130. In the anthologies, as in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, the arguments on either side of a question contend before the critical 
eye of the young student, who awards the honours. For a supporter of the method, 
like Plutarch, it is natural to take an optimistic view of the pupil’s capacity for judge- 
ment. For Aristophanes, a conservative and a pessimist, there are indeed two sides 
to every question—a right one and a wrong one; and he is convinced that whenever 
the wrong one is put with enough novelty and audacity the young at least can be 
relied upon to choose it. And in Aristophanes we find not only general denunciation 
of the new system which discovered ‘two arguments’ in every point at issue, but 
evidence for the use or misuse of yv@par from the poets to serve this end. One of his 
chief objections to the abominable Euripides is the fact that he affords a wealth of 
yv@pa to the defender of morally indefensible arguments. It may be instructive to 
refer to the passages in the Clouds where the word yvay or a derivative is used, in the 
relevant sense: 320 f., 894 ff., 952, 1036 ff., 1314. In some of these places the yropar 
are the invention of the proficient speaker himself; in others they may be original or 
quoted. That Aristophanes does recognize quotation from the poets as a feature of 
sophistic practice is evident ; his own use of the weapon, either by literal quotation or 
in parody, is mischievous and effective. For instance, when the tables are turned upon 
Strepsiades and he reproaches his son for beating him, the all too well trained young 


with whom rvyn was such a favourite topic; see 
G. Busch, Untersuchungen zum Wesen der Tixn 
in den Tragédien des Euripides, diss. Heidelb. 
1937; W. Jaeger, Pazdeia, tr. Highet, ii, p. 351. 


See ibid. 2577. 

2 Quintilian calls Euripides ‘sententiis densus’ 
(Inst. 10. 1. 65). Even if my attribution to him 
of col. I, 1. 3 is incorrect, our anthology will no 
doubt have contained some yvdpa: of Euripides, 
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4 J. BARNS 


sophist unctuously replies with a yvwun parodied from Euripides: xAdovat aides, 
matépa 5° od KAdew Soxeis; In Frogs 1471 Euripides’ own yvwpn is turned against him 
by Dionysus, who airily disposes of a promise with 7 yAd@rr’ dudpor’.... 

The importance attached by the greatest of the early sophists to the study of 
poetry is expressed by him as strongly as possible in Protagoras 338 E: avdpi wasdetas 
péyvorov pépos elvas mrepi Sewov Eorw 5é Ta bro THY Aeyopeva 
oldv 7’ elvar ovvevat. Socrates takes up his challenge and in a learned and ingenious 
interpretation of the two apparently contradictory yy@pa: of Simonides proposed by 
Protagoras for discussion shows himself the sophist’s match; he then expresses his 
disapproval of the practice of dragging the poets into philosophical discussion—a 
practice to which we must conclude Protagoras to have been especially prone (347 B ff.). 
When Plato makes Protagoras take two apparently contradictory yvépa: of Simonides 
as his text in this way, I think he does so with a double purpose. First, he shows us 
what Protagoras looks for in a poet: contrary arguments well expressed. Secondly, 
he represents with what triumph the sophist discovers such contrary arguments in a 
poet so respected for wholesome teaching by the supporters of traditional education 
as Simonides. Protagoras does indeed give poetry a high place of importance in his 
scheme of education, but with an ulterior motive. It is not difficult to see what he 
and his followers thought poetry was good for; it must serve the ends of argument 
and furnish its material." 

If we examine the remains of some of the other sophists, too, we find certain fea- 
tures which suggest a connexion with the anthologies, both in their arrangement and 
their material. When Cicero (Brutus 12. 47), speaking of Gorgias, says ‘. . . Cum 
singularum rerum laudes et vituperationes conscripsisset—quod iudicaret hoc oratoris 
esse Maxime proprium, rem augere posse laudando, vituperandoque rursus adfligere’, 
we think again of the €zrawos—dyos antilogies which we saw in Stobaeus and some of 
the earlier gnomologia. The evidence for the extent and manner of the sophists’ use 
of earlier writers, too, is interesting. The sophists were not only, as W. Jaeger says 
(Patdea, vol. ii, p. 293), ‘the first to give methodical instruction in the works of the 
great poets, from whom they usually chose the texts of their own discourses’; they 
were so thoroughly steeped in poetry that it influenced their style and diction, so that 
with them the distinction between poetry and prose seems to break down, and we are 
not surprised to find among them writers who were equally at home in either medium 
of expression. See Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, pp. 52 ff., 73 ff. Of the extent to 
which they made use of verbal quotation in their compositions the scanty remains 
which the sophists have left us do not enable us to judge with certainty ; it seems to 
have varied with the character of the piece. We do not find it in a short zaiymov which 
is intended as a model of extempore composition, and we should not expect it in view 
of the remarks of Alcidamas, ITepi Xofuordv, where he extols the superior skill of those 
who can make a sparkling extempore speech, comparing their ability favourably with 
one who is only able to compose elaborate pieces at leisure, xai wapabépevov ra TaV 
ovyypdupata mroAAaxdbev eis tadrov auvayeipar: see 
von Arnim, Dion von Prusa, p. 14. But in a treatise on an ethical or literary subject 
we should expect it ; and the facts which have come to light within recent years about 
another work of Alcidamas, the JTepi ‘Opunpov, show that this same writer—who was, we 
should remember, the pupil and close follower of Gorgias—makes the fullest possible use 
of quotation in a work of literary criticism. For the latest accounts of this work and 
its relation to the Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi see J. G. Winter, Tr. & Proc. Am. Phil. 


' For the kind of use to which the Sophists 
put poetry, see Fr. Cramer, Geschichte d. Erzie- 
hung u. d. Unterrichts im Altertum (1832), ii, 
p. 182; for the treatment of passages of the poets 


by sophists and others see ibid., p. 256. See 
also H. Gomperz, op. cit., pp. 127 ff.; cf. ibid., 
p. 188; Bittner, Basileios des Grossen Mahnworte 
an die Jugend, Diss. Munich, 1908, pp. to f. 
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Soc. lvi (1925); Gallavotti, Riv. di Fil. N.s. vii (1929), pp. 31 ff.; T. W. Allen, C.Q. 
xxiv. 40, and other literature quoted by G. S. Kirk, C.Q. xliv (1950), pp. 149 ff. The 
piece apparently came from a collection whose title is given in Stobaeus and the 
Certamen as the Movoeiov. The exact significance of the title has perhaps still to be 
determined, but a connexion with education seems implied by its use elsewhere, 
Though the purpose of the work, as Allen has shown, is one of literary criticism, 
and the citations in it have not been selected as sententiae in support of ethical 
arguments, one can imagine cases in which a literary adywv might be compiled on the 
latter principle ; compare the late Comparatio Menandni et Philistionis.: 

Free use of quotation was a characteristic of Hippias of Elis, who acknowledges his 
debt to earlier writers in a well-known passage cited by Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. 6. 15. 1, to illustrate the shameless plagiarism practised by the ancients. The 
mention of yrwpodoyia as a characteristic of the [Tepi ‘Ouovoias of Antiphon the 
Sophist (Philostr. Vit. Soph. 1. 15. 4) is probably no more than the attribution to him 
of a sententious style; which is attested by the fragments. As one of the subjects 
which Polus professed to teach (Plato, Phaedr. 267) it perhaps means the same. 

Up to now we have observed : 


(1) a similarity between the sophistic antilogy and the antilogical arrangement of 
gnomic anthologies ; 

(2) a tendency on the part of the sophists to lavish use of quotation ; 

(3) their interest in poetic yrdpat, particularly as an aid to teaching, which would 
in itself be a motive for the invention of a means of making this part of their 
work easier. | 

But we still require clear contemporary evidence for the use of gnomologia. 


This we unquestionably have in Plato, Laws 7. 810 D ff. (cf. 802 A ff. ; 809 B ff.) ; a 
passage whose relevance to the question has already been recognized (see, for example, 
Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Thales to Plato, p. 310; Jaeger, Paideia, iii, p. 255; Marrou, 
Hist. de l'éducation, p. 255). It is too long for quotation, but deserves careful study. 
Here we have two rival schemes in literary education ; one that by which pupils are 
required to ‘learn poets whole’; the other, that by which selections are made for 
them to read and learn. The former system requires no explanation. It is the 
conservative tradition whose shortcomings have already been enlarged upon in 
the Republic; the learning of whole works of poets of respected antiquity and sup- 
posed wholesomeness—narrative epics interset with speeches, such as the Homeric 
poems, mythological poems such as the Theogony and Shteld of Hesiod, the poems 
of Simonides, and didactic and moral works such as the Works and Days and the 
elegies of Theognis. In these the ‘gnomic’ element (for which see Horna, art. cit. 
76 ff.) was very prominent. But the presentation of yrdpa: haphazard, as they 
occurred in their authors, together with so much material of doubtful value, could not 
pass unchallenged for long. In the Republic the challenge is voiced at length, and by 
the time the Laws was written the alternative system was already in being, whose 
rivalry with the old system, or lack of system, is described by Plato in terms which 
leave us in no doubt as to the radical importance of the controversy. This is the 
system of education by select passages; the selection being made from an ethical 
point of view. There need be no doubt whether Plato intended the selections to be 
compiled into written anthologies ; tpd7rw pndevi, says so plainly. 

For the passage av dpa mov . . . ypddeo8ar I propose the following interpretation : 
the pieces which are ‘on no account to be let go, but to be written down’ are divided 
into (a) poetry, (b) prose; the latter are subdivided into (i) written prose, (ii) pieces 


1 The views of scholars who postulate a pre- Alcidamas are mentioned in Kirk’s article, 
sophistic origin for the dywv in the work of _ loc. cit. : 
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‘spoken, like this, without being written down’. ovrws will mean ‘as I (the speaker) 
am doing now’—since he is represented in the dialogue as delivering his advice orally, 
and not writing it down. yAds cannot mean ‘in prose’ here. Elsewhere in Plato 
where yuAds is followed by advev the two words are closely combined and yuAds simply 
helps to express the lack of whatever is governed by avev; e.g. Symp. 215 C; Laws 9. 
880. The references here will therefore be to (a) moral excerpts of unspecified length, 
in verse ; (b) (i) similar excerpts written in prose ; (ii) prose teachings left unwritten by 
their authors—including, I think, apophihegmata. (We have a special word of apprecia- 
tion for Spartan apophthegmata in Protagoras 342 f.) 

But who are the men whom Plato describes as ‘perhaps not fewer (than the 
adherents of the old system), or, even if they are fewer, certainly not worse’? The 
name which immediately occurs to me as a contemporary champion of selective 
reading is that of Isocrates. His remarks (Ad Nicoclem 44) about the educative value 
of selected yv@par from the poets are well known and often quoted. If we compare 
Ad Demonicum, §§ 51 f., mentioned previously (C.Q. xliv (1950), p. 132), (assuming this 
speech to be the work of Isocrates), the combined evidence of the two passages shows 
him as a decided supporter of the selective method. 

I do not think, however, that Isocrates and his circle alone are referred to by Plato 
in the Laws passage; first, because Plato makes it clear that advocates of the new 
system are already as numerous, or almost as numerous, as its conservative opponents. 
In spite of the evidence which we have for the extent of Isocrates’ following (e.g. 
Cicero, Brutus § 32 ‘. . . lsocrates, cutus domus cunctae Graeciae quasi ludus quidam 
patuit atque officina dicendi’) it seems doubtful whether his influence alone could have 
been so widespread as to warrant Plato’s statement. 

Secondly, I think that the comparison of the selective reader with the bee in Ad 
Demonicum, where, as we have noted, we have the earliest extant example of the 
simile, is not original. Plutarch and later writers who use the simile’ make apt and 
picturesque use of a quotation from Simonides. Now if Isocrates did in fact invent 
the simile we must, I think, conclude that a source of Plutarch borrowed the idea from 
the Ad Demonicum and added the quotation. This I do not believe. I suspect that the 
Simonides quotation (which seems to be echoed in Plato, Jon 534 8B, though here, 
as perhaps originally in Simonides, it is the poet, and not the judicious reader of the 
poets, who is likened to the bee) was first used in this connexion by some writer who 
was followed independently by Isocrates(?) and the source of Plutarch; Isocrates, 
who does not quote the poets verbatim, omitted it, while Plutarch’s source followed 
his original in making use of it. I conjecture the inventor of the simile to have been 
one of the earlier sophists. Possibly the occasion of the original use of the simile was a 
discussion of Simonides ; in which case Protagoras, or Simonides’ compatriot Prodicus, 
might be suggested as the source (for the possibility that they were particularly con- 
cerned with the interpretation of this poet, see Plato, Protagoras 316 D, 340 A, 341 A). 

Or possibly the writer, in a speech or preface, openly avowed his debt (as Hippias 
does, p. 5 above) to the poets for flosculi (in the sense of sententiae, cf. Seneca, Ep. 33 
quoted below, pp. 10~-11)—Adyor and 56ypara—and perhaps (in view of the imitation of 
poetic A€gis which we know to have been a feature of sophistic style) for the flowers of 
language (flores, floscult in the other sense—cf. Cic. Orator, § 65, and Sandys’s notes in 
his edition of that work, on §§ 20 and 39) as well, and recommended the method to his 
hearers. 


‘ For inquiries into the source of Plutarch, Diss. Géttingen, 1893; G. Biittner, op. cit., 
Quomodo adolescens etc., the relation between pp. 21 ff., 67 ff.; Seidel, Vestigia diatribae, qualia 
Plutarch and St. Basil, and the sources of the —reperiuntur in aliquot Plutarchi scriptis moralibus, 
latter see Schlemm, De Fontibus Plutarchi com- Diss. Breslau, 1906; Stelzenberger, Die Beziehung 
mentationibus de audiendis poetis et de Fortuna, _friihchristl. Sittenlehre zur Ethik der Stoa, p. 468. 
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Or again, comparing the scholion on Hermogenes mentioned C.Q. xliv (1950), p. 133, 
we might conjecture the source to have contained a defence of the zoAvyafia with which 
the name of sophist was always associated (e.g. by Maximus of Tyre Aiare€. 33.8... 7d 
Tav yévos TO ToAvpabés TobTO Kai Kai peotov and 
in which Hippias glories so openly. ‘Die Sophisten sind die Aufklarer ihrer Zeit, die 
Encyclopadisten Griechenlands’ (Zeller, Gesch. Gr. Phil., p. 1150). Plato’s condemna- 
tion (in the passage of the Laws which we have mentioned: cf. Phaedr. 275 A 7) of the 
polymathy involved in the conservative system gains point when we consider that 
polymathy was a favourite accusation against the new sophistic education, even as 
the sophists’ readiness to produce contrary arguments (ra evavria Aéyew) certainly was; 
this, too, Plato turns against the sophists’ conservative critics.' 

We have only to consider the wide range of scientific as well as ethical subjects 
covered by Stobaeus (see the Eclogues) to realize how admirably an anthology of this 
type, containing a wealth of paprvpia on scientific subjects (compare Chrysippus’ 
voluminous citations, below, pp. 9 f.), would have served this side of sophistic 
education as well. We shall see (below, pp. 12 ff.) that there is much which suggests a 
connexion between anthologies and the @go1s. Rhetorical definition divided the latter 
into ‘practical’ and ‘theoretical’ ; it was usually agreed that the former category was 
the domain of the rhetor, while the latter was the concern of the philosopher. The 
fact that most of the papyrus anthologies deal with questions of practical ethics, 
rather than with scientific subjects, is significant of their end. 

That Isocrates(?) is borrowing his simile from a sophistic source, at any rate, I 
think highly probable. Perhaps when Cratinus (fr. 2, Kock) speaks of the coguioradv 
opjvos he has the simile in mind. 

Thirdly, it is evident that others with a worthier title to the name of philosopher 
than Isocrates were interested in yrdpac and their elucidation. If we could believe 
Xenophon, Plato’s adoption of gnomological methods would seem not to have been 
made on his own responsibility. In the Memorabilia we find Socrates himself, on whom 
the offences of the sophists were laid by his enemies, accused of misusing quotations 
from the poets for evil ends: 1. 2. 56 ff. How Socrates did in fact, according to 
Xenophon, use yr@par we are told, ibid. 6. 14. In ibid. 4. 2, 1 ff. we have further 
information about the attitude of the Xenophontic Socrates to yvwpodoyia; the 
young Euthydemus has been reading with a view to excelling 7 ddvac8a Aéyew te Kai 
mparrew. Socrates praises his motives and admires his aims, but expresses doubt 
whether the ambitious young man can ever achieve the latter by himself. The im- 
plication of the passage which follows seems clear: a young student cannot hope to 
undertake the task of selecting and appraising all the maxims of the ‘poets and 
sophists’ without a teacher’s aid; the vast extent of Greek literature should convince 
him that this is impossible. Euthydemus professes the frequently expressed aim (cf. 
Joel, Der echte und der xenophontische Sokrates, pp. 503 ff.) to become eminent ‘in 
speech and action’. Those who, like Aristophanes, dislike and ridicule the practice of 
yvwpodoyia would doubtless have us think that ro Aéyew alone is the aim of the eager 
yvwpodwKrns,? and that the proficiency which he will thus acquire will be put to the 
worst of uses. 

Whether this picture of Socrates as a literary educator is a true one, and whether 
other philosophic elements have intruded, is a matter of dispute (see, for example, Joel, 
op. cit., pp. 526 ff. and literature quoted by him). It does not agree very well with the 
opinions put into Socrates’ mouth in the Protagoras (see p. 4 above); we might 
rather compare Diogenes Laertius’ account of the Cynic Diogenes as teacher of the 

' We see a sneer at Sophistic polymathy in Clouds (e.g. ll. 191 ff.). 


the pretentious variety of scientific and philologi- 2 The expression is from Cratinus, fr. 307 
cal subjects learned by Socrates’ pupils in the (Kock). 
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sons of Xeniades (6, § 31): xaretyov of maides Kal ovyypadéwv Kal 
avrot Avwyévous, 7’ Efodov mpos 70 What was the 
precise method employed by Diogenes we are not told; I suspect that the selective 
scheme of reading entered into it, and that they learned choice yvdpa and the maxims 
of Diogenes himself. See von Fritz, P.-W., Supi. vi. 88. Here, as in the last instance 
from Xenophon, we are reminded that the teaching of literature to the young was 
now, by reason of its greatly increased extent and variety, no longer a simple matter, 
but one requiring the services of learned men with special methods; this want the 
sophists professed to fill. That one of the methods employed was that of judicious 
selection from the mass of material at hand, and its compilation into a convenient form, 
seems to me highly likely. | 

Plato does not discuss the nature of the strong objections made to the new system ; 
but they will surely have been directed against the dismemberment of the poets and 
their misuse for the immoral ends of argument. Plato would certainly not have 
approved of Protagoras’ use of poetry any more than he approved of his use of argu- 
ment, to which poetry was merely an instrument or an embellishment ; but he con- 
sidered the essential features of the sophistic method of dealing with the poets right— 
the use of critical selection and the subordination of poetry to argument and doctrine ; 
and to the stock objection of the traditionalists he has a ready answer: what of the 
works which they are so anxious to have read in their entirety by the young? Apart 
from the gross immoralities and useless information (cf. polymathy; see above, 
p. 7) contained in them, the ‘classical’ poets such as Homer (to say nothing of the 
dramatists) are full of speeches, passages é€v 76e., in which contrary arguments are put 
forth with bewildering persuasiveness ; is this any better than the brazen professions 
of the sophists and their 5vo Adyo.? Whatever may be right, the old system is wrong ; 
the sophists are certainly ‘no worse’ than the zoAAdxis pvpiot. Plato describes what his 
own system would be—a book such as the Laws, containing his own philosophical 
doctrines, and a written collection of excerpts from poets and prose writers, and prob- 
ably dzod¢6éypara, as paprvpia to illustrate and support his arguments at every point. 
There is no difference between his method and the sophists’ ; the difference lies only in 
the use which he would make of it. Here, in fact, we have one more instance of the 
way in which Plato is prepared to appropriate the methods of the Sophists, on whose 
general policy he wages such relentless war, for the ends of his own system (cf., for 
example, M. Lechner, op. cit., pp. 47 ff.; Stenzel, Platon der Erzteher, pp. 52-3). It is 
interesting to find in Lucian, Piscator 1 ff. (see C.Q. xliv (1950), p. 132) Plato made to 
take part in, and win, a contest of words with Lucian in which yrdpa, correctly 
quoted or in parody, play the most important role. 

So far, then, we have come to the following conclusions: 


That the gnomic anthology was already in being when Plato wrote the Laws, and 
that its use by certain contemporary educators, including Isocrates, was ap- 
proved by him in principle. 

That this system of literary education was not the invention of Isocrates, but was 
probably a legacy from the sophists, whose educational aims and methods it 
was admirably fitted to serve. 

That other philosophers beside Plato gave the discussion of yw@pat from earlier 
writers an important place in education; in Xenophon, as we have seen, 
Socrates is represented as so doing, the practice being made one of the charges 
against him. 


This brings us to the vexed question of the true picture of Socrates: a question 
with which this article cannot deal. From this point on I do not propose to make a 
detailed examination of the opinions of the representatives of the various philo- 
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sophical schools about the literary preparation proper to the intending philosopher, 
or the literary researches suitable to be undertaken by philosophy itself; neither do I 
propose to examine the remains of the philosophers for any but the most express 
evidence for the use of the anthological method. I think, however, that if the sug- 
gestions which have been made are correct, and gnomologia were by now already in 
existence, we may assume that they were approved or used by those philosophers who 
set a high value upon literary education and inquiry and were tolerant of, or actively 
interested in, rhetoric (see below, pp. 12 ff., and Horna, art. cit. 79) from Antisthenes 
onwards (see von Arnim, Dion von Prusa, pp. 34 ff., on Antisthenes ; and for the history 
of the relation between philosophy on the one hand, and rhetoric and literature on the 
other, in the following pages of von Arnim’s summary). In fact it is difficult to see how 
(for instance) the writers of diatribes' would have fared without such assistance as 
a gnomologium, compiled beforehand either by themselves or by others, could afford. 
And as for Chrysippus (cf. below, p. 10; on whom, in connexion with the history of the 
gnomologium, we have the exhaustive researches of Elter, De gnom. gr. historia atque 
origine, Bonn, 1893), it seems inconceivable that he did not compile the results of his 
voluminous reading before incorporating them in his works, as Seneca seems to recom- 
mend (see C.Q. xliv (1950), p. 133). But detailed inquiry on these matters must be left 
to others. Their relevance to the present investigation is limited by the fact that most 
of our papyrus gnomologia seem to be school texts and do not deal with the kind of sub- 
jects treated in the Chrysippus fragments ; and few, if any, of the children who used 
them are likely to have got as far as the study of philosophy at all, or even if they did, 
it will not have been their next step. From now on, then, as far as the philosophers are 
concerned only direct allusions to written anthologies or the anthological method will 
be discussed. 

Such allusion I think we have in the next two witnesses, which would be parti- 
cularly valuable as evidence if a connexion could be proved to exist between them. 

The first is the philosophical fragment P. Oxy. 414, discussed by Luria in ‘Ein 
Gegner Homers’, Bulletin de l’ Académie des Sciences de Russte, 1924, and C.Q. xxii 
(1928), pp. 176 ff. The subject of the text, which is badly mutilated, is the question 
whether the poets are a profitable study for the philosopher (or intending philosopher). 
(Luria’s assumption that Homer is specially meant seems to me not to be proved.) 
The unknown author states briefly the case for the use of poetry in education, only to 
demolish it. The most interesting point, for us, is that in col. II, where the case put 
forward by the advocates of the use of poetry in education is apparently continued, 
the subjects which poetry can teach are set out in an antithetical style which reminds 
us of the antilogical arrangements of the xeddAaa in Stobaeus: . . . | 
Kai aloypav, | Sixaiw[r] | cali wep[t] | wep[i | ev “Ardov, 
xtA. This suggests to me that the supporters of poetic education envisage the teaching 
of poetry by selections arranged under subject-headings as far as possible anittlogically, 
as in Stobaeus. Luria concludes from considerations of style and vocabulary that the 
work is to be dated early. 

Similar opinions are expressed at much greater length in Sextus Empiricus, Adv. 
Grammaticos 13 (§§ 270 ff.), which, with the passages of Galen mentioned below, is 
quoted extensively by Elter, op. cit. I; cf. Horna, art. cit. 81. This chapter throws 
important light on the purpose and methods of those who consider zounrixy yvwpo- 
Aoyia a suitable preparation for and accessory to philosophy ; and if we could suppose 
that its arguments may have a common ultimate source with the Oxyrhynchus frag- 
ment, the possibility that the latter is discussing anthologies would be strengthened, 
although the connexion must remain pure conjecture. Here too the case for poetic 

! For the use of citations in the diatribe see, for Phil., pp. 3 ff.; Seidel, op. cit.; Bittner, op. cit., 
example, Wendland, Betirdge zur Gesch. der gr. pp. 61 ff.; Stelzenberger, op. cit., pp. 439 ff. 
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and ‘grammatical’ education as a preparation for and aid to philosophy is stated, only 
to be denied ; and again we find (280) the same objection to the calling in of poets as 
witnesses in support of philosophic theses which we have already met in the Prota- 
goras and the Oxyrhynchus fragment. 

The same objection constantly recurs in Galen, De Placitis Hippocratis et Platonts, 
particularly in Books II, §§ 213 ff.; 220 ff.; III, 300 ff., where Chrysippus is singled 
out for special censure for his method of treating scientific questions. His treatises 
were full of quotations from the poets, from whom yvaépat were drawn to illustrate 
every point; not only is his use of them so copious as to be wearisome, according to 
his critic, but this excess of poetic testimony is not proper to the spirit of true philo- 
sophic inquiry ; it is rather the trick of the rhetorician, who talks to win; moreover, 
his witnesses often spoil his case, since he has not the wit to quote just so much as 
would support it, and suppress the rest. The passage which is of most importance for 
us is §§ 314 ff. Here we read that Chrysippus’ works were so loaded with excerpts that 
they looked like the work of a schoolmaster ‘who wants to arrange as many lines as 
possible under one notion’ (ypappdtwv BovAopévov orixous 6 mAciorous 
To Siavénua ta€at);' by Svavdnua I understand a subject-heading, xeddAaor. 
From the specimens of Chrysippus’ work which Galen quotes, with their paprvpia, 
we get a clear picture of what the schoolmaster’s book was like. If we disregard the 
thin connecting thread of the philosopher’s own argument, which often amounts to 
little more than an ‘exegesis or epitome’ of the accompanying mass of citations 
(§ 326), we are left with a compilation of literary excerpts arranged according to sub- 
jects; in fact a gnomologium. The important point is that Chrysippus’ own words 
establish that such books were in use in Greek schoolrooms at the time when he wrote. 
(To make Chrysippus himself responsible for the invention of the gnomologium, to 
which he half-humorously compares his own work, would be to miss the point alto- 
gether—though, as we have seen, he probably compiled his own. Elter, who has 
examined the relation of Chrysippus to the anthologies with great thoroughness and 
insight, appears to me to attribute to him too much influence on their history. See 
especially Part I of his work, pp. 21, 68.) 

We notice that in the last three instances the writer is concerned exclusively with 
poetry and the part which it is to play in education. With regard to the system on 
which it is to be taught, after Plato it seems to me that the point at issue is no longer 
the same; there is ample evidence that whole works of the poets continued to be 
taught to schoolboys, but for a certain stage in school education—the most advanced, 
as we shall see—the anthological method has won general acceptance. The question 
is now generally how much the testimonies of the poets are worth to a serious thinker 
and to what stage the study of them can profitably be pursued at all. As we have 
already seen, Socrates in the Protagoras (see p. 4) is made to express disapproval of 
the exaggerated importance attached by Protagoras to the testimony of the poets 
and the introduction of their sententiae into a serious philosophical discussion. The 
philosopher, he feels, should know when to put aside childish things. In the Laws, 
where we find the anthological method as an already established, though not yet pre- 
dominant, practice which Plato himself would enlist in support of his own teaching, 
the study of poetry is expressly for the young and is intended only as a preparation 
for more serious studies. In the case of Plato these studies will of course be philo- 
sophical. Compare Plutarch, Quomodo adolescens 36 D, where the teaching of poetry 
on the selective method is only a preliminary to the higher study of philosophy. 

Further important light is thrown on the gnomologium and its purpose by Seneca, 
Epp. 33 and 83. The latter has already been mentioned (see C.Q. xliv (1950), p. 133). It 
is to be compared with Ep. 33, where Seneca is replying to his correspondent’s request 

? Cf. the rather similar expression 76 wimrov id piav didvoravy, Philodemus, Rhet. 2, col. xliii, Sudhaus. 
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for aliguas voces nostrorum procerum. He does not refuse, but warns Lucilius against 
making too free use of the dicta of others ; this is not appropriate to a mature thinker, 
who should be capable of thinking for himself and expressing original ideas in original 
language, although such methods are suitable enough for the young, to whom we give 
sententiae and chriae to learn. The compilations made by Seneca both for himself and 
for his friend, and designed as an aid to literary composition, do not confine themselves 
to quotations from the poets ; in fact the flosculi are perhaps all from prose authors (e.g. 
Cleanthes, Zeno). The text of the second century A.D. published by Vogliano, Stud. di 
Fil. class. N.S. xili (1936), pp. 267 ff., seems to be a possible example of this kind of 
prose philosophical anthology which Seneca’s words imply, compiled in this case from 
Epicurean authors. It contains six prose extracts, of which three were already known 
from Stobaeus and the Gnomologium V aticanum, and may have been arranged accord- 
ing to subject-matter ; of the left-hand column, of which the bottom is lost, the subject- 
matter can be made out in one citation only, which deals with the topic of death ; but 
the two citations in the right-hand column seem to have a common subject, éyxpareia. 
(See, however, the editor’s remarks and conjectures, pp. 279 ff.). An Epicurean 
anthology would be particularly interesting in view of the words of Lucretius, De R.N. 
3. 10 ff.: ‘. . . tuisque ex, inclute, chartis, | floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant | 
omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.”! 

The extracts which are according to Seneca given to schoolboys to learn also 
include prose chriae as well as sententiae. We may compare the short chrestomathy in 
P. Bouriant. Here, as there, and as in Quint. Just. 1. 36 (see C.Q. xliv (1950), p. 136), we 
are evidently dealing with elementary education. 

The use of yv@pa and ypeta: at a more advanced stage—in the schools of the gram- 
maticti—is attested by Quintilian, Just. 1. 9: ‘sententiae quoque et chriae et aetio- 
logiae? subiectis dictorum rationibus apud grammaticos scribantur, quia initium ex 
lectione ducunt.’ This passage is discussed by Colson in his commentary (Quintilian 
Book I, Cambridge, 1924; cf. articles by the same author, C.R. xxxili (1919) ; Xxxv 
(1921)); see particularly the notes on aetiologiae and subiectis dictorum rationtbus, 
where Colson’s views on the exact nature of the prescribed exercises are given. Here, 
instead of learning improving passages by heart, or writing them from dictation as 
copy-book sentences, as the elementary schoolboy does, the more advanced student 
takes a dictum and (according to Colson) writes an explanation and full discussion of 
its subject-matter. Now we have here no express reference to compiled anthologies 
of yw@pa and ypetar; but the fact (which Quintilian regards as so important) that this 
kind of exercise ‘derives from reading’ (cf. Jectio in Seneca, Ep. 83, see C.Q. xliv (1950), 
p. 133) implies the use by the student of the anthological method, and that he will 
compile the results of his reading in anthological form as Seneca seems to imply is only 
to be expected ; this would be of obvious use in the exercise called aetiologia as ex- 
plained by Colson ; see his note, and C.R. xxv, p. 152 n. 2, on the use of papripia trav 
3 

There seem to be indications that not only did schoolmasters compile anthologies 
of excerpts but that the pupils of the grammaticus, who are by now old enough to read 
and criticize literary works in their entirety,* also made such compilations as part of 
their preparation. Perhaps we see such a process at work in the literary excerpts, on 


™ And very useful; see Horna, art. cit. 80. This would well describe (for example) Berl. 
2 Following Colson, who adopts and defendsa KI. Texte V. 22 A and B. Or possibly even 
MS. reading. anthologiae is not out of the question. But if 
3 One drawback to Colson’s convincing ex- so, some other explanation of subtectis dictorum 
planation of the reading adopted by him is the __rationibus will be necessary. 
fact that we have no examples of such an exer- 4 Cf. Lechner, op. cit., pp. 83-4. 
cise in the papyri. Could antilogiae be read? 
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various subjects and jotted down in no particular order, on Ostr. Berl. P 12310 and 
P 12311, published by Viereck, ‘Die Ostraka des Berliner Museums’, Raccolta Lum- 
broso (1925), pp. 253 ff., where see the editor’s useful note. Compare also, perhaps, the 
ostraca, often re-edited and reinterpreted, in J. G. Milne, ].H.S. xxviii (1908), pp. 
121 ff.; ibid. xliii (1923), pp. 40 ff.; Ziebarth, Aus d. antiken Schule, No. 39; Fraenkel, 
Hermes, lix (1924), pp. 382-8; Wiist in Bursian, 1926, p. 123; a passage (of Philemon ?) 
copied apparently by two schoolboys (in preparing an anthology’). 

Now the evidence of Quintilian for the use of the anthological method—if we have 
succeeded in finding such evidence—is interesting. The authors whom we have 
hitherto been quoting afford ample evidence for its use as a preparation for philosophy 
and (especially in the case of Seneca) as an aid to literary composition on philosophical 
subjects. Here, I think, we find the same method applied to the other great branch 
of prose composition to which the sophists—the inventors of the method, if we have 
been right—gave such impetus. When Quintilian describes the best method of 
education for boys at the grammar-school he has always in view their preparation for 
a future training in oratory and rhetoric. This would confirm the conclusions stated 
by Horna, on p. 79 of his important and suggestive article, on the use of anthologies in 
rhetorical education. The rivalry between philosophy and rhetoric was of long stand- 
ing. The disputed territory to which both schools of thought laid claim (see von Arnim, 
op. cit., pp. 94 ff.) was just that to which a preliminary training in literature was most 
relevant. But at any rate, as to the best kind of literary preparation both sides were 
agreed ; see Colson, op. cit., introduction.' We have Quintilian’s own testimony to 
such agreement as far as poetic sententiae were concerned (5, § 39), where he remarks 
that not only do the orators quote freely, but the philosophers, who rate their precepts 
above all other teaching, do not hesitate to borrow the testimony of the poets. But, 
given that Quintilian requires the preliminary training at the hands of the grammaticus 
to take these lines, in what way will the teaching subsequently be applied ? 

In Book IT. 1, §§ 8 ff. Quintilian has some interesting information for us about past 
practiceand contemporary tendenciesin the first stages of rhetorical training, and besides 
mentions differences between the practice of Greek and Latin rhetoricians respectively 
which must be borne in mind; an informative discussion of these points will be found 
in Colson’s preface to his edition of Book I. The conscientious rhetor, he says, will not 
neglect what was formerly considered their most important, and for a time their only, 
duty: instruction in the writing of narrationes and laudandi vituperandique opuscula 
and of theses and communes loci. He goes on to say (§§ 12 f.) that the pupil should not 
be suddenly transferred from the schoolmaster to the rhetorician, but that the gram- 
maticus should still have certain hours allotted to him—‘which method is still in 
practice among the Greeks, but has been abandoned by us’. In the teaching of the 
above-mentioned intermediate exercises the rhetorician and the grammaticus ought 
to collaborate. We shall find it useful to compare the curriculum—one which follows a 
rather strict order—laid down by the Greek progymnasmatists.? Here we find, treated 
far more thoroughly than the schoolmaster could be expected to treat them, the exercises 
which according to Quintilian have in Latin practice, which he would modify, slipped 
down from the sphere of the rhetorician into that of the grammaticus, and some of which 
he would be content to resign to the latter. Immediately after the pios (as in Quin- 
tilian) we have, most significantly, the yrupn and xpeia (Theon, Prog. 5; Hermogenes 
3 and 4; Aphthonius 3 and 4; Nicolaus Sophistes 3 and 4) which with the following 
exercises are evidently designed to lead up to the @éo1s (Theon, 12 ; Hermog. 11 ; Aphth. 
13; Nic. 13). Compare Sulpicius Victor, § 3 (Halm, Rhetores Latini, p. 314): ‘itaque 


1 ‘The attitude assumed by the two schools of outlook’. Cf. Horna, art. cit. 79 f. 
thought to the ordinary curriculum was practic- 2 See Marrou, op. cit., pp. 238 ff. 
ally the same, in spite of the difference of general 
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hypothesin sciemus quidem in controversiis et litibus esse, . .. thesin vero in xataoxevais 
et dvacxevais, itemque in his, quas Graeci ypeias vocant, cum disputatur, rectene quid 
dixerit Diogenes vel Socrates: item laudes et vituperationes videntur ad thesin 
pertinere.’ We now see the point of the schoolmaster-anthologist’s arrangement of 
his matter according to subjects; it is to ensure that his students, when they are 
presently required to write @éceis on given subjects, will have the literary matter, 
yv@par and xypetar, conveniently arranged and at their fingers’ ends. It is not sur- 
prising that the favourite xe¢dAaa of the schoolmaster-anthologist tend to corre- 
spond to favourite themes of the rhetoricians. For instance, the stock example of a 
Ogos in the rhetorical manuals is the question ei yapurjréov (Quint. Jnst. 3. 5. 8, ‘an 
uxor ducenda’, as an example of the quaestio infinita ; Nic. Soph. op. cit. 13; Hermo- 
genes 11; Aphthonius 13; Theon 12; Sulpicius Victor, loc. cit.). Every aspect of the 
subject of women and marriage is covered by the chapters of Stobaeus, and it forms 
the subject of two of our papyrus fragments of the Ptolemaic period (Berl. K1. Texte 
V. 22 A and B) and of the much later Disticha Argentinensta ; compare the two ostraca 
mentioned on p. 12 above, on the same well-worn theme.' A little work entitled 
ITé@0s, by the Byzantine John Pediasimus, consists of a great number of epithets in 
praise and condemnation of women ; I suspect that it drew upon anthologies of verse 
excerpts like these. The subject must owe much of its popularity as a rhetorical theme 
to its prominence in Stoic doctrine (cf. Grossgerge, De Senecae et Theophrasti libris de 
matrimonio, Diss. Kénigsberg, rg11 ; Stelzenberger, op. cit., pp. 408 ff., on the Ehebuch 
and the authorities quoted by him there), as the question « zoA:revréov so frequently 
mentioned with it certainly did ; another factor which made it so suitable for treatment 
in the preliminary exercises of the rhetor was the wealth of yv@par on the subject 
afforded by Euripides. This is also true of the subject of t¥yn (see p. 3 above, note) ; 
cf. Norden, op. cit., pp. 276, 367, 647. The favourite subjects of Euripides are the 
favourites of the rhetorician and also of the anthologist. | 

Thus when, at an age when ‘omnis in audiendo profectus est’ (Quint. Jnst. 1. 12. 12) 
the pupil of the grammaticus learns by heart (cf. ibid. 11. 2. 40) what has been said 
by others on a variety of subjects, he finds what he has to learn arranged according 
to these subjects. It is in this order that he will be required to remember them 
‘cum ad stilum secedet, cum generabit ipse aliquid atque componet’ (1. 12. 12)—the 
next stage, when under the tuition of.the rhetor he learns to say something on his 
own account on a given @éo.1s, making free use, from memory, of the passages he has 
learned? or if necessary looking them up in a gnomologium, where they will be found 
conveniently arranged for reference. 

We thus see ypayparixy as but a preparation for pnropixy and the gnomic anthology 
as the link between the two. 

Now the sophists were keenly interested in general questions of the kind treated in 
the species of exercise which finally emerges in the rhetorical text-books as the @éots. 
For the previous history of the term and the treatment of exercises so called by Peri- 
patetics and others see the summary, with references, in von Arnim, op. cit., pp. 81 ff. ; 
for the final definition, Thiel, Hermagoras, pp. 27 ff.; von Arnim, op. cit., pp. 62 ff. ; 
Radermacher in P.-W. s.v. ‘Hermagoras’, vol. viii, pp. 692 ff. We must evidently be 


rhetorical composition, but without mention of 
the specific topics. The same topics are mentioned 
by Quintilian 4, 25 (“ducendane uxor’, ‘petendine 
magistratus’); cf. Clem. Alex. Protr. 11. 113. 1; 
Strom. 2. 137. 2; Jerome, Adv. Jov. 1 (Migne, 
P.L. xxiii, p. 260Af.); Eustath. S. Philothet 
Laud., § 11. 

2 Cf. Theon, Prog., p. 122, ll. 22 ff. Spengel. 


™ References to it as a rhetorical topic are 
legion. In the introduction to a collection of 
Anodbéypara ‘Pwyaixa attributed to Plutarch or 
Caecilius Calactinus the writer hints plainly at 
the use of dmod@éypara in the discussion of 
‘general questions’ such as woAcrevréov, xp?) 
yapeitv. Much the same points are made by 
Quint. Inst. 12. 29 ff., with express reference to 
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cautious about accepting as strictly relevant evidence the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius 9. 53 where he names Protagoras as the man who mp@ros xarédeke Tas pos 
Tas Oécers émyerpnoes; but the treatment by the Sophists of loct communes (e.g. 
Cicero, Brutus, § 46 (Protagoras) ; Quint. Inst. 3. 12 (P. and Gorgias)) and ydyor and 
érawvo. is amply attested. See von Arnim, op. cit., pp. 105 ff. We have seen how well 
the gnomologium is adapted to the purposes of this kind of exercise. I do not think 
that we shall be far wrong if we see in it one of the instruments by which the revolu- 
tionary Protagoras and his fellow sophists gave Greek education a rhetorical bias 
which was to last for centuries. In the gnomologia we find, on a smaller scale, some- 
thing like the st/va rerum which Crassus in De Oratore 3 insists that the perfect orator 
should have at his disposal; cf. Orator, §§ 118 ff. We have noted, however (p. 9 
above), that the papyrus gnomologia contain matter which concerns practical ethics 
rather than deep philosophical and scientific problems. Only the mature orator can 
afford to widen and deepen his knowledge to include subjects like these. 

The gnomologium is thus a product of the age of prose, and a symptom of the 
ascendancy of two prose literary forms in particular—the oration and the philosophi- 
cal treatise—and is the vehicle by which the sentiments of great writers are conveyed 
to the student in the form which he will find most convenient when he attempts 
original composition. It is perhaps significant that in Stobaeus (and in our text) the 
poetic quotations precede the prose ; poetry is for the beginner ; indeed we sometimes 
find the use of verse recommended solely as an aid to the imperfectly trained memory 
(Plato, Phaedrus 276 Cc; Scymnus Chius 33 ff.; Lucian, Anacharsts 21); at best poetry 
serves to prepare and stimulate (Plut. Quomodo adolescens 36D); really serious and 
significant things will be expressed in prose. Up to the time when the mind is ripe for 
such serious studies, however, education seems to have concerned itself mainly with 
poetry.' The fact that most of our school anthologies contain only poetic quotations 
is evidently no accident; poetry so preponderates that one sometimes finds school 
education spoken of as zounrixy (e.g. Nic. Soph. Prog. 3; cf. the passages of Sextus 
Empiricus and Galen quoted above, pp. g f.).? 

We have seen, however, that school education was not exclusively occupied by 
poetry, but that the simplest and shortest kind of prose citation—the ypeia—is 
prescribed, together with the yrwun, even in the most elementary stages. Besides the 
xpetac in P. Bouriant already mentioned we have a much earlier collection of short 
xpetac in P. Hibeh I. 17, belonging perhaps to a comparatively ambitious compilation. 
This, the earliest extant prose anthology (c. 280-240 B.c.)—for so I think we must 
describe it, in spite of the difficulties mentioned by the editors in their foreword— 
bears the subject-heading avnAwpdrwy and contains ypetac of Simonides on the subject 
of expenditure. Possibly the compilation confined itself to the sayings of this author 
(see, however, New Chapters, ii, p. 93). The editors of the Simonides sayings compare 
another one-author anthology from the first half of the first century B.c., published by 
A. Holder, ‘Neues iiber Diogenes den Kyniker’, Festschr. f. Theodor Gomperz, Vienna, 
1902. The parallel is not quite exact, for these pieces are too long to be described 
strictly as ypetac; perhaps (see Hermogenes, § 3, 7. xpetas) or 
aets (P.S.I. 85) would be a better designation. The purpose of this collection of anec- 
dotes and sayings of Diogenes was perhaps much the same—to provide the student 
with material for use in composition. P. Reinach 85 (late 3rd century) has a fragment 


scheme outlined in Plato’s Laws. 

3 See von Wartensleben, Begriff d. griech. 
Chreia, Heidelberg, 1901; Horna, art. cit. 75 f., 
with the supplementary notes of von Fritz, ibid. 
87 f.; Collart, Les Papyrus Th. Reinach, ii. 25 f.; 
Marrou, op. cit., pp. 241 f. 


™ Cf. Lechner, op. cit., p. 83. 

2 For a different account of the relegation of 
poetry to the preliminary (and inferior) place in 
education see Colson, op. cit., introduction, 
pp. xxix ff. This account makes the process a 
gradual one; but it seems already inherent in the 
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of a xpeia of Diogenes, apparently in answer to the question ‘What is man?’ and 
Aristotle is mentioned or quoted in the next lines. 

The use of xpefa: in school education is well attested. With prose yrauar, however, 
this is not so. Until the discovery of our gnomologium no early collections of prose 
yv@pat were known; and in fact some of Knox’s theories about the influence of the 
anthology attributed by him to Cercidas (see below, pp. 16f.) on the subsequent 
history of Greek literature were built upon the assumption that prose excerpts such as 
occupy so much space in Stobaeus were not used until a much later date. Besides the 
Epicurean anthology mentioned above, p. 11, the parallels to the prose part of our 
anthology are quite late; one, published by Brinkmann in Rh. Mus. |xxi (1916), 
pp. 581-4 (znd—3rd century A.D.) contains two prose extracts (from Isocr.(?) Ad 
Demonicum and Hermarchus) dealing with a common subject; the other, published 
by Reitzenstein in Hermes, xxxv (1900), pp. 608-11, contains only one citation (on 
marriage and procreation) of which the subject can be determined ; of the next (from 
Favorinus) only the heading is preserved. Perhaps the rarity of prose yr@par in the 
early anthologies is significant of the original purpose of the gnomologium. It is natural 
enough when writing a prose exercise to point one’s argument with a quotation from 
a poet ; much less so to insert a prose quotation, unless in the form of a ypeia. It is 
hard to agree with what Norden says (op. cit., pp. 89 ff.) about verbal citation in so 
far as poetic yvdpar are concerned. There seems to be little to bear out his statement 
that verse quotation in a prose work was considered ¢oprixdy ; on the contrary, it was 
used freely by some of the greatest ancient masters of prose. The case of Chrysippus, 
as quoted by Norden, is hardly a fair one ; Chrysippus carried citation to such excess 
that it can scarcely be said to have left him any style of his own. The use of verse 
citations is recommended and illustrated in a very early réyvy in Doric dialect, P. Oxy. 
410. In the Attic orators, of whom only Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Lycurgus cite 
the poets, the use of quotation seems to depend partly on individual taste, and partly 
on the nature of the speech ; see Spengel, Artium Scriptores, p. 20; Horna, art. cit. 79. 
It was used by the best Latin orators as an adornment and to help the speaker’s case ; 
see Quint. Jnst. 1.8. 10 ff. With regard to prose quotations, however, Norden’s remarks 
are very pertinent. Ancient taste evidently felt that, whereas the apt quotation of 
passages of verse in a prose work could be an embellishment and form part of the 
artistic whole, the insertion of even a short passage of prose from another pen and ina 
style not the writer’s own jarred horribly. If the opinion of a prose writer was to be 
introduced his words must be paraphrased. (To the evidence quoted by Norden on 
this point we may add Seneca, FE. 83; ‘ut etiam si apparuerit, unde sumptum sit, 
aliud tamen esse quam unde sumptum sit appareat’.) Even in the case of the xpeia, 
which as we have seen was, exceptionally, classed with the poetic yrwpn as a favourite 
subject for instruction in schools, there are signs of special treatment. The student 
was made to vary his style of introducing such pieces as much as possible, and I think 
that this is the reason for an otherwise rather pointless grammatical exercise, the 
declension of xpeiac; for some examples see Ziebarth, Aus d. antiken Schule, 
pp. 16 f. For the conventions which governed the use of citation in prose composition 
throughout antiquity I think we have to thank the sophists, who reduced it to an 
art. Such a work as the /Jepi ‘Ounpov of Alcidamas consists of little more than an 
exercise in this art, the sophist’s skill and critical powers being shown in the telling 
collocation of his material. 

Now in the latest gnomologia' poetry: no longer predominates. In fact in some of 
them, such as the Gn. Vaticanum, we find all, or nearly all, prose citations, yy@pat as 
well as ypeta:, the former being often anonymous. Another characteristic of the 
original gnomologium also tends to disappear—the arrangement of the citations under 

™ On late gnomologia see Stelzenberger, op. cit., pp. 473 ff.; Horna, art. cit. 81 ff. 
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subject-headings. The absence of this arrangement may sometimes (for instance in 
the case of the Menandrian Monosticha) be accounted for by supposing that the com- 
pilation belongs to the elementary school and that the sententiae are to be used as 
copy-book sentences; this impression seems to be strengthened when we find them 
arranged alphabetically (Monosticha ; P. Iand. V. 77 (ed. C. Kalbfleisch) ; the yrdpar in 
P. Bouriant ; the Graeco-Coptic gnomologium edited by V. Puntoni, Gnomologit acrostict 
fragmentum graece una cum metaphrasi copto-sahidica, Pisa, 1883; Evelyn-White, 
Monastery of Eptphanius, No. 615) ; but this cannot always be assumed to be the case; 
for instance, with the longer Byzantine gnomologia. These three tendencies—to in- 
crease in the number of prose yrapat, to anonymity, and to the abandonment of the 
arrangement under subjects—seem to me to indicate that the original function of 
the gnomologium—the provision of a fund of quotations in support of Oéce1s which the 
student will presently work up into prose exercises—has by now been lost sight of or 
deliberately dropped. Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. 7. 3. 1, where he says of the Stromateis that 
they do not aim at ragts and Aééis—the terms are, significantly, from rhetoric. When 
the sayings of the ancients are quoted solely for the improvement of the reader, it 
matters less how they are arranged. Though Stobaeus’ great collection retains so many 
characteristics of the original form of the gnomologium, the fact that it includes such a 
great number of long prose passages is perhaps an indication that it is not primarily 
intended as an aid to composition : the words of the Photian summary would seem to 
show that this function was only incidental: . . . mpds dAAa rots pyropevew Kai 
ypadew arovdalovow ovK axpnatov To BiBAiov. 

Having tried to classify the principal kinds of anthology and to define, in particular, 
the scope, purpose, and history of the kind to which our example belongs, it remains 
for me to consider some other compilations which, while resembling our own in their 
main principles, present special features. Perhaps the most important of these is that 
for whose reconstruction we are indebted to A. D. Knox in The First Greek Anthologist, 
with Notes on the Choliambic Fragments (Cambridge, 1923). Knox sees in the Heidel- 
berg choliambic fragments, together with P. Bodl. MS. Gr. class f 1(p)+P. Lond. 155, 
an ethical anthology of iambic writers, with a poetic preface by the anthologist, which 
he suggests is ‘a general declamation against the decadence of the age as an introduc- 
tion to a general anthology’ (p. 3); the whole being the compilation of the Cynic 
philosopher and statesman Cercidas of Megalopolis. Cercidas’ aim is to support the 
arguments of his philosophical doctrines by paprvpia from the poets; this being so, I 
do not suppose (as Knox apparently does, pp. 4, 10) that the familiar antilogical 
arrangement, so beloved of the sophist and the rhetor, will have found a place here. 
Cercidas, like Plato, has positive doctrines to defend and would not be interested in 
the other side of the question. The excerpts preserved, arranged as usual under a 
subject—greed (see Knox, p. 2)—are long and if, as I suppose, other subjects too were 
treated, the anthology must have been on an unusually ambitious scale. 

With the title of Knox’s book, if our conjectures about the origin and history of 
the gnomologium are correct, we cannot agree; certain improbabilities had already 
been pointed out by Guéraud and Jouguet, op. cit., pp. xxix ff. It seems that Knox 
postulates too great an influence for Cercidas’ work (see pp. 12 ff.); this he would 
hardly have done had he realized that his anthology was not merely used as a school- 
book (as he himself concludes) but like all others of its kind was designed for that end. 
We have the evidence of Eustathius (B., p. 197, quoted by J. U. Powell, Collectanea 
Alexandrina, p. 201) that Cercidas, a great power in his city, was actively interested in 
school education and went to the length of legislating about the school syllabus there. 

Since, then, Cercidas is not the first Greek anthologist, but only the compiler of a 
school-book of a type by his time familiar to the Greek world, though on a bigger scale 
than most and designed to support a positive philosophic doctrine rather than to 
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furnish material for rhetoric, we should not attribute to him too much influence on the 
course of Greek literature. One of the weaknesses of Knox’s theory of this anthology 
as the parent of all ethical anthologies is (as Guéraud and Jouguet have pointed out, 


_p. xxix) the difficulty of establishing such a connexion between it and the earliest 
_examples from the papyri; another, and perhaps fatal, objection to Knox’s theory is 


presented by our example, which includes prose passages, whereas the Cercidas 
anthology appears to have contained only certain kinds of verse. 

Much of what Knox says about Cercidas, however, can apply to anthologies 
generally ; the appearance of the gnomologium does indeed mark a decline in poetic 
creation, if only because (as we have seen) it owed its invention to the needs of prose 
literary forms which largely supplanted poetry (cf. Norden, op. cit., p. 78). Laziness, 
too, is encouraged ; the gnomologium was an all too convenient short cut to literature ; 
and an original, once a selection has been made from it, stands in the greater danger of 
being forgotten as a whole. But it might be argued that we are in danger of blaming 
the anthologist for the loss of much which would sooner or later have been forgotten 
in any case. For instance, the bulk of Middle and New Comedy seems to have fallen 
into oblivion through its own weaknesses ; there was too much of it, and too little to 
choose between one play and another; in particular, the plots were too much alike, 
and in any age a play tends to live or die as a whole by its plot. For the preservation 
of what was best in these comedies—the neat, striking, and often beautiful expression 
of human sentiments—we have to thank the anthologist ; and we might be tempted to 
think Knox’s criticism—that in his selections the anthologist was guided by ethical 
rather than aesthetic considerations—rather unfair. If short passages, and not whole 
scenes of action! were to be selected, what other passages could one have chosen? On 
the whole, it is these same extracts, and not dreary gastronomic passages in Athenaeus, 
or odd glosses in grammarians, which have given posterity the most favourable im- 
pression of Middle and New Comedy. Nevertheless, though we need not suppose that 
the purpose of the average anthologist was deliberately obscurantist (as Plato’s 
literary policy was), on the whole I think that Knox’s strictures on the ancient 
anthologist are justified. We are forced to conclude that a method which on the 
admission of such a judicious defender as Plutarch expressly ignored what was of 
aesthetic value in its endless search for sententiae, and which became, as we have seen, 
such a generally accepted practice, can scarcely have failed to result in the neglect 
and subsequent loss of far more than it has preserved for us. 

Another anthology of a special kind—since it professes to include yv@par of one 
author only—with a poetic preface by the anthologist is the collection of Epicharmea 
or Pseudepicharmea attributed to Axiopistus (on the strength of a statement in 
Athenaeus 14. 648 D, who quotes Aristoxenus). We are fortunate in possessing a long 
passage from the preface in P. Hibeh I. 1 (between 280 and 240 B.C.) ; five lines coming 
apparently from the end of this preface were already known (= Kaibel fr. 254). P. 
Hibeh I. 2, of a similarly early date, has fragmentary lines (some of them monosticha) 
which are probably from the body of the same collection (see the first editors’ fore- 
word). Other examples of Epicharmea in papyri and ostraca are Berl. K1. Texte V. 2, 
p. 124; Wilamowitz, Sitzb. Berl. 1918, p. 742. These fragments are republished by 
J. U. Powell, op. cit., pp. 219 ff.; and by D. L. Page in Greek Literary Papyrt, i, pp. 
438 ff.; Crénert, Hermes, xlvii, pp. 402 ff., has arranged the extant Epicharmean 
yv@po. under subject-headings, as the preface suggests. Here, at least, we have the 
express testimony of the anthologist himself about the purpose of his compilation 
(see P. Hibeh I. 1+ fr. 254): it is to be an aid to the art of speaking. Most significant 
is his description of the work (ibid., ll. 12 f.): ovvri@nus trav réyvay | rdvde (cf. Crénert, 
art. cit., p. 405). We should not take this description as applying to one part of the 

™ As in the case of the Strasbourg papyrus mentioned C.Q. xliv (1950), p. 134, n. 2. 
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anthology only; it is clear that the purpose of the whole work is to provide the 
reader with a fund of concise, witty sayings which will make him a ready speaker on 
all occasions. For the use of Epicharmus in schools, cf. Theocritus, Epigr. 18. 9: woAAa 
yap motrav Coav Trois 

Closely related to the ethical anthologies, though itself not an anthology, is the 
book of original by Chares of Lampsacus (Gerhard, Xdpnros Tv@par, Sitzb. 
Hetdelb. phil.-hist. Kl., 1912; J. U. Powell, op. cit., pp. 223 ff.).1 This work is 
intended for use in ‘schools (cf. wat in (a), 1. 3) and its simplicity and unpretentious 
scale would make it suitable for a comparatively early stage of education. It can 
hardly have been intended as an aid to composition; we should perhaps regard it as the 
earliest example of the elementary school copy-book sentence collection, in spite of 
the fact that the yv@puar are arranged under subjects. The latter, as the ed. pr. 
observes, are in no noticeable logical order. 

There remain several collections in the papyri which I cannot assign certainlv to 
any class of anthology mentioned so far. P. Tebt. 1-2 (c. 100 B.C.) is a puzzling collec- 
tion of pieces, prose as well as verse, in which it is impossible to discover any unity of 
subject ; they contain little of ethical interest. The compilation is certainly not a 
gnomologium. I am at a loss to account for the multiplicity of copies in the same hand, 
which seems to rule out the possibility of regarding the collection as a writing exercise. 
There seems to be no reason to connect these texts with education. P. Freiburg I. 1 
(2nd-1st century B.C.) contains (a) a piece of comic dialogue on the subject of slaves, 
(5) an epic simile, (c) a distich on Hesiod and Homer, (d) some lines of the Jliad. Of 
these extracts only the first has any ethical import. This papyrus is certainly from 
the schoolroom ; for we find a fragment of a Homeric lexicon on the verso, and half- 
erased traces of what may have been an arithmetical exercise on the recto. It may be 
a schoolboy’s notes, taken from his reading. P. Oxy. 864 (3rd century A.D.) contains 
hexameter and iambic lines in more than one hand. The passages are too fragmentary 
to yield continuous sense, but there seems to be no common subject. (Spelling 
exercises, from dictation ?) 

The very inferior quality of the text in most anthologies has often been commented 
on by editors; I have little to add to their remarks. In our text there are, however, 
one or two features which bear out this general opinion. In the verse pieces, which 
are all new, some evident errors, variants, and corrections give us no more than 
a vague impression of inaccuracy. But in the two prose quotations we notice two 
significant things. The first quotation is attributed indifferently to Theophrastus or 
Anaximenes.? Possibly the work from which it was taken was of disputed authorship ; 
but one suspects that the compiler was either quoting from memory or had taken his 
citation from two other anthologies which attributed it diversely, and that he either 
had not access to the original or did not consider the question of its identity important 
enough to consult it. Another is the interpolation of & dvdpes A@nvaio: in the Demos- 
thenes yrwpn ; this seems to have been deliberately inserted to give the piece a dis- 
tinctively oratorical flavour. 

The text of many of Stobaeus’ extracts is notoriously bad (see Hense, art. cit., 
pp. 2584 ff.) and in many cases has been deliberately tampered with. Cases of false or 
doubtful attribution also are common and matters are complicated for the critic by 
the erroneous combination of originally unconnected lines ; see Guéraud and Jouguet, 
op. cit., xxvi, on P. Petrie, I. i 3(a). How easily such false combinations might 


1 See Gerhard’s work for the occurrence of 
yva@pat from Chares in later anthologies and their 
mistaken attribution to comedy. 

2 In Stobaeus the yw is assigned definitely 
to Anaximenes. (For his importance in the his- 


tory of prose yy@ua see Wendland, Anaximenes 
von Lampsakos—a work which (pp. 100 f.) con- 
tains some interesting statements about flori- 
legia.) 
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happen will be seen if we consider how inconspicuous are the paragraphi which divide 
the comic quotations in our text. For some remarkable variations in the text of an 
excerpt, see Guéraud and Jouguet, op. cit., pp. 35 ff. It is not surprising that passages 
long removed from their context, and collected into a fund of quotations from which 
the rhetorician’s punil was to draw in order to point his arguments, should early have 
become corrupted or falsely attributed ; and if the invention of the gnomologium is as 
early as we suppose, some of the extraordinary variations from the accepted text, 
for example in quotations in the orators, might be accounted for if one supposed that 
they learned them from compilations like ours. Aeschines 3. 135 mentions yr@par as 
part of the training of the young: da rodro yap olwa waidas dvras tas 
yvwpas iv’ avdpes ovres adrais xpwpe8a. Aeschines naturally 
stresses the moral purpose of his early education. No doubt this kind of consideration 
was often a real one with the ancient schoolmaster-anthologist; but it is this aspect 
of the matter which seems to have been taken too much for granted by scholars who 
have not seen in the gnomologium a means to an end. With the Christian writers, 
however, the profession of edification for its own sake is evidently more sincere. 
It remains now only to say something about the significance of the passages from 
Clement, Basil, and Gregory mentioned in the first part of this article (C.Q. xliv 
(1950), Pp. 133). 

The attitude of the Christian writers to the old literature is a subject in itself and 
cannot be gone into here except in so far as it provides useful analogies for the period 
from which the anthology papyri come.! The recrudescence of the simile of the wise 
bee, however, is significant. Now for the second time in the history of Greek literature 
the thinking men of the Greek world found themselves faced with the problem of 
what to do with a literary heritage. Some, feeling that it had nothing but its meretri- 
cious beauty to recommend it, would have been prepared to sacrifice it altogether ; 
others were anxious that its improving elements should remain at the disposal of the 
student, but (and here again history repeats itself) only as a preliminary to the study 
of better things. In their misgivings about it and in their final solution of the problem 
we see a repetition of the heart-searchings of Plato, and his final judgement in the 
Laws. We have reason to be thankful that the Church Fathers were finally content to 
leave the student to select what was best in pagan literature for himself, trusting to 
his conscience and judgement to avoid moral and spiritual dangers to which Plato, 
had he and those like-minded with him possessed their power and influence, would 
never have allowed the young to be exposed at all. Had the early Church pursued for 
the whole of pagan literature a policy as obscurantist as that laid down in the Laws 
for the treatment of the literature then extant, not only all that was according to 
Christian standards morally harmful, but all that did not furnish positive support to 
some point of Christian ethical doctrine would have been condemned to oblivion. 

JoHN Barns. 
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1 For a short account, see Norden, op. cit., pp. 673 ff. 
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DACTYLO-EPITRITE has established itself in a privileged position among choral lyric 
metres, since the greater volume of material and the greater regularity of its compon- 
ent units have encouraged a more careful study, and closely reasoned controversies have 
arisen and been resolved over its structure. Other kinds of Pindatic metre have for 
the most part been analysed in a hit-or-miss spirit, and arbitrary schemes have been 
produced of which rarely are two alike for the same poem, yet little attempt has been 
made to base any preference upon a theory. Few scholars nowadays are prepared to 
take -- vv ionic+choriamb-+ iambic, 
since the notion that there was a free responsion which worked by groups of four 
syllables has been disproved by Maas; the fallacy of dividing (-) -vv-vv - (-) 
either --vv |-vv- or -vv-|vv-- is generally recognized. And the iambo- 
trochaic series is so familiar that in (-) - v - - — v — (-) no one thinks of splitting before 
or after the short syllable. These restraints, however, are taken to apply only to the 
particular units in question ; outside dactylo-epitrite such cutsas--v-|ve-ve-... 
or - are accepted without 
question so long as the bits can wear familiar labels—iambic, bacchiac, anapaest, 
reizianum, choriambic dimeter, etc. Two bacchiacs or two reiziana in the same 
period, or a cluster of reiziana or dochmiacs within the same stanza are generally felt 
to be one up on an analysis which strays into more categories, even though the 
‘dochmiacs’ may run v --v-|-ve-v-...-v-—v-or the ‘reizianum’ in one line 
take the form - - v vy —- - and in the next »-~-—-. But on the whole analysis of such 
periods is very much an affair ad 11b., which nobody takes very seriously. 

So far as I know, the idea has never been worked out that dactylo-epitrite, though 
a special stereotyped form of periodic composition, can provide a clue to the sort of 
metrical units Pindar used in his other poems—‘aeolic’ or whatever one chooses to 
call them—and the way he put them together to form composite periods. I am aware 
of the danger of allowing oneself to be mesmerized by schematic patterns of longs and 
shorts ; the worst difficulty of Greek metric is the docility with which its simple dAn 
accepts such e’3m and even permits them to work out an elaborate set of relations. 
Nevertheless the only way to test each attempt at systematization is to try its capacity 
to bring the phenomena into an ordered whole and occasionally to give a better ex- 
planation than hitherto of puzzling factors by setting them in a new relation to others. 

One important task is to keep a sharp eye upon terminology and see that it does 
not lull us into a false sense of security ; another is to be aware of what we are doing 
when transferring concepts familiar from one kind of lyric to a different kind. In 
what sense can an ‘iambic’ be followed by a ‘trochaic’ in dvafiddpyryyes Suvor, or an 
‘anapaest’ by an ‘adonean’ in tymAordrwv parep aéBAwv? The answer is that these names 
and concepts belong to a different manner of composition, in which they could never 
be found in this close association. If we apply to these two lines the principles deduced 
from dactylo-epitrite construction, we find that the sequence of two longs in the 
middle of each means a junction of two units vy —-v - | -v--and--vve-|-ve--, 
Each ends with a final anceps, and the second has initial anceps also; the case of the 
first is less certain, since the first syllable may be short anceps or the whole unit may 
be a headless form of -v~-v-. Examination of the whole stanza and its various 
responsions may give the answer,-or the question may have to be left open. 
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It is clear that by proceeding in this fashion we shall find ourselves with some 
units that have ready-made names and others that have not; thus there is no parti- 
cular harm in calling - v v - - ‘adonean’, but the partly similar — - v v — is nameless, 
to say nothing of ,~-—~-. The only way to deal with this problem is either to 
avoid naming altogether or to invent for the sake of convenience a set of formal 
symbols to express these diverse units, like the Maasian D and e for dactylo-epitrite. 
Since lyric of the periodic style taken as a whole needs more elastic symbols than 
dactylo-epitrite alone, adaptable to the different forms of ‘prolongation’ in single- 
or double-short, I suggest the following: 

-v-=s,-vv-=d. Prolongation is indicated by the mere addition of s or d: 
thus - v-v-= ss, -vv-vv—-= dd, -v-vv-—v-—= sds. Anceps is written in; a 
blunt junction of units is indicated by a short vertical line: thus dymAordtwv parep 
aé0Awv would be rendered -d '!'d-. A headless initial element is shown by ,, so that 


might be ss 's wv. Resolution in the formv vv -= 's,-vuv = 
Drag is shown §, the ovv Babulavovow ayyéAAwy of Pyth. 9. 2 becom- 
ing 


There is no inherent improbability in the notion that dactylo-epitrite is merely a 
special kind of periodic composition which works on fundamentally the same prin- 
ciples as all the rest. While it is true that nearly all dactylo-epitrite odes are un- 
adulterated, Bacchylides writes his third Epinician with the strophe in ‘aeolic’ and 
the epode in dactylo-epitrite ; and in Ol. 13 (analysed below) Pindar actually mixes 
the two styles to a considerable extent. Moreover, such lines as Nem. 11. 5 ot ce 
yepaipovres Tévedov, d's 's—d, though technically within the limits 
of dactylo-epitrite variation, would be indistinguishable in isolation from any other 
kind of periodic metre. Even the most striking difference between dactylo-epitrite 
and the rest—its avoidance of mixed single- and double-short units—is occasionally 
overruled, as in Nem. 10. 79 xapdrov peraAapBdvew. ds evverres Zevds 5° avrios ot 
, dds vw s — dd, and probably also in the much vexed epode of Ol. 7, where I believe the 
true period division and analysis to be (ll. 14-15) 


tuvewv, maid’ Adpodiras AeAiow re viudar, s-s-dd- 
‘Pddov, edOupdyav dpa meAdipiov dvipa map’ AAde@  ,dd'"sddwdd 


The strophe of Ol. 13 melts into orthodox dactylo-epitrite in the middle of the 
sixth period : 


ézatvéwv olkov Huepov aorois, ws'sdu 

tav oABiav Képwov, si 

ayAadKoupov: ,ds 'sdu 

ev 72 yap Evvouia vaier, vsd-s-dd's 
-ra Te, Babpov troAiwy aodparés, 

Aixa Kai 6udrpodgos Eipiva, tapiat dvipdot mAovrov, dd-dd»w 

aides evBovAov Outros. s'is-d 


The epode is in dactylo-epitrite throughout, with the licensed variants -v»— and 
initial ,»~-. It seems highly improbable that such a transition could be made if 
the principles of synthesis into periods were not the same for all kinds of metrical 
units. 


1 (r) indicates that at least one of the responding stanzas has resolution, ‘3) that at least one 
has drag. 
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The implications of this method will probably become clearer if a few Pindaric 
stanzas are now analysed in detail. Ol. 1 is as good a starting-point as any. Strophe 
and antistrophe contain eleven periods: 


Apworov Bdwp, 6 xpvads trip ,s'ds'sdvu 
are Svampéret peyavopos eLoxa , 's'!dddu 


ei 8’ yapvev SSS 


éASear, pidov Frop, sd u 

adjiov SSS 

ev dpépa daevvov dorpov épjuas 5.’ sstsv ssd 'ss 
pnd *Odvprias aydva déprepov avddcopev’ sssu d's 
pntiecot KeAadeiv 
Kpovov raid” és adveay ixopévous as'ss!'s 
paxatpav ‘Iépwvos €oriav. st Iss 


Period-end in the epode is not always certain ; I give the following version with eight 
periods : 
Lvpaxcdovov immoydppav BaotAja, of KA€os , SS''S'ds'ss 


ev evavopt Avdod ~s'd'stss 

Tov peyaobevns €paccato sssd 's 
TToceddv, érei vw Kabapod A€Bntos eEeAe ,S's'dusd- 

Gavpara moAAd, Kai Tt Kai Bporav -—ds 'ss 

Tov Adyov Tsd''s 


The main differences between this style of composition and dactylo-epitrite are its 
frequent mixture of s and d in the same unit, the great frequency of blunt junction 
without link anceps, and the strong preference for light anceps. The last of these 
makes analysis much harder, or, to put the matter differently, Pindar deliberately 
obscures the junction of metrical units ; the audible effect is of long unbroken sequences 
in such lines as the sixth, seventh, and eighth of the strophe. In these circumstances 
analysis remains somewhat theoretical ; there is no real difference between that given 
above for 6 modvdatos tuvos audibdAdera and 
with some hesitation assumed is that since the maximum prolongation of d that 
Pindar uses is ddd, ie. -uv—-Uuv—vv-, so probably his maximum prolongation 
of pure single-short is -v -v-—v-. It is not quite certain whether we should assume 
as a principle that a unit which has once moved out of double-short should not 
return to it : whether, that is to say, - v vy - vy — vv — (dsd) should always be reckoned 
—~vvu-:v:-vv-, and a possible dssd- in the fourth period above either 
but this is most probable. 

The question of initial v — is a difficult one, extending to problems beyond the 
compass of this ode. The normal explanation, that v - - vv - v — (str. 1) is a ‘glyconic’ 
with the freedom of base inherited from Lesbian lyric and found also in drama, that 
v (str. 9) is an ordinary ‘dochmiac’ and ~ (str. 10) ‘bacchiac+-iambic 
metron’, etc., does not seem to me satisfactory. Apart from the inapplicability of 
‘metra’ to units in this style of lyric (and v — - v - v — has in Pindar as much right to be 
called ‘lekythion’ asv - - v v - v -glyconic), I regard ‘dochmiac’ as a misleading notion 
in Pindar. In the drama there are so many instances of purely dochmiac passages 
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in which v -v -, wv many other variations occur consecutively, 
often paired in cola and often in free responsion to each other, that the whole 
movement clearly indicates a unity of concept, ‘dochmiac’, beneath these variations, 
and when some of these dochmiacs appear mixed with other metrical groups such as 
cretic-paeonic or iambic we can accept the notion of a compound movement, such as 
the ‘iambo-dochmiacs’ of Aeschylus.' But in Pindar there is no more reason for 
equating v —- with- vv than there is for giving a common name 
to —-v - and or and -v-v-v-. Thus can be repre- 
sented, on the same principles as I have applied to all other periodic units, asv — !—v -, 
and similarly we have —'ss, »—'ds, or »—!dd as in Ol. 10 epode ré 
odio. KadXora v — vv for which no one has found a very happy colon label, 
or again v — '! sds réq robro pevyvipevov dpevi Pyth. 5. 19; v — on this showing is parallel 
to initial - orv vv dactylo-epitrite, a headless unit such as can only occur 
at the opening of a period. The fifth line of the epode eAddavri daidiynov dyov nexad- 
pévov opens similarly with , d. 

The question of initial anceps is as hard to resolve as the incidence of short anceps 
later in the Pindaric period. There appear to be three different ways in which the 
length of a syllable can be ‘ambiguous’ in Greek metric. A final syllable may be an- 
ceps in the sense of brevis in longo, i.e. a naturally long element has licence to be filled 
by a prosodically short syllable if it comes last in a period, as when final - vv -vv— 
changes to-vv—-vv ~. Oran element may be true anceps (i.e. either long or short), 
as in the iambo-trochaic series, and in all cases where it falls outside a metrical unit 
in a period (i.e. in initial, link, or final position); in dactylo-epitrite, where its 
occurrence is easiest to control, this true anceps is given long quantity in the great 
majority of cases, with occasional shortening in one or another of the responding 
stanzas, but here and there Pindar chooses to use the short form all through, as, in 
Ol. 7, the first link-anceps in the fifth period of the epode, which is short in all five 
repetitions of the verse. In other styles, as we have seen, he makes frequent use of 
short anceps to gloss over the junction of metrical units in all responding stanzas, so 
that often we have no means of knowing whether a syllable is true short or link- 
anceps. In these circumstances it seems most practical to register prolongation 
except where the length of single-short appears excessive or in those few instances 
where the surrounding units give a strong lead. Sometimes an isolated instance of 
lengthening enables us to correct this, as in Nem. 3, where the sixth period of the 
strophe appears in seven of the eight repetitions to be a single prolonged unit — ssd v 
but in 1. 46 corrects itself to-suwdyw Keévravpov dobuaivovra In other cases 
anceps is long throughout (as in the first syllable of the line just quoted), while in 
others again it is more evenly shared between long and short. 

The third kind of elementum anceps is a short between two longs which has occa- 
sional licence to lengthen, a phenomenon which I have called ‘drag’.2 The common- 
est place for this to occur is the first short in a prolonged unit, less frequently the 
last short is lengthened, and there are a few instances of two consecutive lengthen- 
ings of the kind: so, for instance, we get 
from the ‘aeolic base’ of the Lesbians is a matter of speculation ; if so, it is certainly ap- 
plied quite differently by Pindar and differently again bythe dramatists. There are hard- 
ly enough instances for the principles of its use to be securely formulated ; I believe, 
however, that the apparent occurrence of ‘spondee’, in Pindar at least, can be best 


! The dochmiac appears, at least on negative 
evidence, to be a creation of dramatic lyric, 
perhaps of Aeschylus. Whether he got the idea 
from choral lyric is impossible to say, but if so he 


moulded it into something quite new by adapting 
it to the technique of composition by cola. 

2 Maas suggests ‘cholosis’ (cf. xywAduBos) 
as an international technical term for ‘drag’. 
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accounted for in this way, with one or two exceptions which may be due to contrac- 
tion of double-short .». In some of Pindar’s odes the drag is a conspicuous motif, and 
one or two of these are analysed below. 

To return to Ol. 1 and initial anceps, such an opening short syllable as in 6-6ev 6 
moAddaros KTA., Lv-paxdovov xrA. may be accounted for in one of two ways; either it is 
short anceps and can therefore be represented v's‘... andvs*'..., or it starts a 
headless unit like the instances of initial »- '- already discussed. As there is no 
means of distinguishing between these alternatives where responsion gives no instance 
of initial long, their notation is a matter of indifference. It is tempting to suppose 
that, as I have heard Professor Gilbert Murray suggest in a different connexion, the 
dancers set down a foot to a silent long element before these headless initial units and 
thus gave point to the distinction.’ In the last period of the strophe 1. 80 gives pva- 
orhpas avaBdaAAera ydpov, so that here initial anceps is indicated. 

There remains the problem of the second period, where the manuscripts at I. 89 
give téxe Aayéras, -v — for» of the other seven verses. If we are not 
to follow the Byzantine scholars in emending here, this opening must of course be 
taken as a resolution of vy - !-v-, not, as one might have been tempted to read it, of 
-v-v-. (Cf. 1. 20 dre zap’ AAdee in the ninth period of the strophe, corresponding to 
codav v -.) Even so, the admission of anceps in , v - is unexpected, 
and is indeed very rare in Pindar, but not unparalleled ; there are two instances in the 
strophe of Ol. 10, the fifth period yp --vvv--v-, which might be either v-:-: 
rs !'s or u—'st—s (the resolution is, as so often, ambiguous), and the seventh period 
w-'ds. I can find no other in choral lyric. This is not the ordinary initial anceps 
before the beginning of a metrical unit, the true anceps of the second category men- 
tioned above, but the third kind of anceps which lengthens a normally short element. 
It seems then to be occasionally admitted thus at the beginning of a line, probably by 
analogy with ordinary initial anceps. But in 4 réxe Aayéras Pindar has taken this a 
step farther, by allowing it even when the following long is resolved. The only 
parallel to this in choral lyric is the doubtful one in the first period of Bacchylides’ 
(Snell 17) where opens in 1. 90 with 
tero 5°’ Sdpv. The most likely scansion of but it cannot be taken 
as certain that Bacchylides did not here scan it~ » v. I am inclined to believe that the 
Byzantines may have been right in emending Ol. 1. 89. 

Pindar’s earliest epinician, Pyth. 10, gives a fairly simple demonstration of some 
of the points raised in this essay: 


"OABia Aaxedaipwr, Sd v 

pdxaipa 8” audorépas €€ Evds ,Suds'd's 

yévos ‘Hpaxdéos BaciAever. ,sddudyu 

Ti kouméw Kaipdv ; aAAd pe ITv- ,s'dud'sd'ss 

Andeva te mraides, ,s'ssdsv 

ayayeiv émxwpiav avip@v ora. , dds §)s 

Sis év vd! 


Apeos du 


€Onxe xai BabvAciuwv tro Kippas usd'id'ts 
meTpav Kparnoioda Dprxiav. 
poipa Kai voTépaow sds 

€v aydvopa avbetv adiow. ssds 's 


thesis) in the middle of the dochmiac cola of the 
Orestes musical fragment (see the text in Powell 
and Barber, New Chapters, ii. 148). 


? I have sometimes wondered whether such a 
supposition would account for the unidentified 
symbol 1 (with its superimposed dot indicating 
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In this poem the distinction between the headless initial units of the strophe and 
initial anceps in the epode is notably clear. (In this first epode the openings are as it 
happens all short anceps, but all are lengthened in one or another of the corresponding 
stanzas.) There are three cases of drag, all in the first short of a unit. The first of 
these, in the opening period (25 xai veapdv - v -), has been cordially 
received, since a ‘pherecratean with aeolic base’ is a familiar concept, but the other 
two have caused confusion. The first period of the epode has in 1. 49 Oed@v reAcodvTwv 
ovdev mote The ‘glyconic with aeolic base’ is indeed 
another familiar concept, but the cut before its first syllable leaves an initial unit 
w—wv-— which is not among the ‘recognized’. It cannot be thrust on to ‘anapaest’ 
because of the initial anceps. Wilamowitz (G.V. 321) divides correctly by dint of 
calling this a free iambic metron; Schroeder and Turyn commit the solecism of 
leaving two adjacent ancipitia in the middle of a period w—-vv—--!uw-ve-v- 
‘reizianum + telesillean’, though the latter notes this commtssura thestum as something 
of a curiosity, comparing Nem. 7. 5 where he introduces a similar division. The re- 
maining drag is at the end of the strophe vv -—v v-v-:u:-xu-v-. This form is found 
again in the epode of Pyth. 8 (analysed below), in Paean 2 (strophe, wares period), 
and in Bacchylides’ ’Hi@eo. (strophe, eighth period, v-v—-!-x 
where @iyev 5€ Aevxdv mapnidwy responds in 1. 102 to iSav eéewev Naptios 3-Biov 
«rA., and there is no need either to emend or to juggle with the natural division of the 
periods: a proper name is precisely the place where an isolated instance of drag might 
be expected). There is thus no need to shy at @avpaoray oder in 1. 30 here, and Mair’s 
emendation at 1. 60 €pwres Exvigay Ppévas gains in probability. 

The penultimate period of the strophe and the last of the epode could of course be 
represented alternatively as vy 
-—v—respectively, but the decasyllable given as a single unit in ssds is of a typé (con- 
taining one d) which does undoubtedly exist in Pindar.' Apart from many instances 
like this which could be decasyllabic units (for instance Nem. 3, strophe period 7: 
5€ there is the decisive evi- 
dence of the drag in Pyth. 8, strophe period 5 -v~v—-!-w—-v-—vv—v-, where the 
position of the anceps precludes any other division. The usual explanation of this as 
sort of ‘cholo-dochmius-+ glyconic’, is inadmissible, since 
if -~ ~--- is a single unit it can only be a dragged form of -~uv-—v-. The last 
element is in fact a true long, and short anceps in such a position would therefore be 
brevis in longo, which can in no circumstances occur in the middle of a period. Bacchy- 
lides 18 begins with a period containing a similar unit: rav lepav Adavav, radv 
aBpoBiwy "Iwvwy vv here with a pendant 
close ; since, however, this has the label ‘phalaecean’ to hand, it causes no trouble. 
Cf. also 19. 18 "Ivdyou pododdaxrvAos kopa -v -vv-v—v-. It is possible that two 
similar decasyllables are to be found in the strophe of Nem. 7, second and fourth 

The most interesting exploitation of the drag motif is in Pyth. 8, which contains 
units with this anceps in the first short, in the last short, and doubled. 


8 rv Tis sds 
Kapdia KdTov éveAdon sd's 
tTpaxeia Svapevewy - sd 
Kparer , ss 'ds 
vBpw avrAw. tav ovdé ITopdhupiwv wabev d Ssds 
map’ aloav Kxépdos sd ! &)ss 
Tis Ex Pé€por. wsu Ss 


1 It also existed in Lesbian lyric, cf. Alc. fr. 14 D? and v. infra, Part III. 
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Ep. 57 ABavros edpuxydpous ayuids. Tovatra pév , ssdS) ! Gs 
edbéyéar’ Aududpnos. xaipwv Kai vsd'! 
AdAxpava BadrAw. paivw Séxaitpvw, 
yeiTwy OTe pot Kal KTedvwy PvAak —d'dss 
tndvracev yas trap” aoidipov, ,s'ds 'sds 
pavrevpatwr 7 éepdibato Téxvais. — §)(S)dss — 


Of these drags only that in the third period of the epode — — — v v — —is carried through 
all the verses, and it is as a matter of fact a doubtful case, since the line may quite 
possibly contain two periods and it shows this diaeresis 
throughout though with no hiatus or anceps. The remainder have led to a variety of 
inadmissible analyses. The units with dragged first short are: -~w-vv--— ep. 2, 
the alternative period-division) ep. 3, 
uu —v-— (the decasyllable above referred to) str. 7,-~-v-—v-str. 6. 
Ep. 1 shows drag in the last short v - v - vv -v -, and ep. 6 (I. 42 viods OnBars aivigaro 
mapyevovras aixua) has the double drag --yw-yv-vv-v-v--. The unusual 
—J-—v-v-of str. 6 has probably an echo in Bacchylides 18, third period (the whole 
dithyramb is full of drags) ds Pépraros Ovarav hv, Kpovida Avraiov cevoi- 


is not quite certain. Bacchylides also uses tail-drag for a proper name in 16, fourth 
period, amo Aaidos edpuvedet Kynvaiw I am inclined 


to believe that the same phenomenon accounts best for the complex difficulties 
of the first period of Jsth. 8, where the break after adda 1. 11 in order to emend to 
pev is improbable; Pindar nowhere ends a period with aAdd.' If aAX’ 
or Bergk’s od is accepted, eveyxwyv is perfectly possible as a drag 
v-l-v-vu-v-y-!-v-v-vv-, The resolution in the proper name ‘EXévav 
l, 52 has a similar echo in the sixth period 
-v-vv-vw!—v-y, In the epode of Ol. 9 the principle of drag and double drag 
accounts satisfactorily for the repeated accumulation of longs without the assumption 
of strange iambics and cholanapaests and spondees. The strophe contains four 
instances of ordinary first-short drag, and the epode continues: 


eya dé tou pidav padepais émprAéywv aovdais, 
Kat aydvopos immov Kai vads mav7a 
ayyeAlav Tavrayv, 


ef ovv poipidiw ddd 
efaiperov Xapitwv sdd& 
Keivat yap wracav Ta ayaboi dé vsusdusdsv 


Kai copoi Kara Saipov’ avdpes 


(I have assumed the first period to resemble the last, but it is of course impossible to 
be sure which syllables are short anceps.) Here there are two single tail-drags and two 
doubles. In the last stanza, however, the second period normalizes the first of the 
doubles: peAéra: codiat pev aimewai v vy and in 57 the third period 
normalizes the second of them: avrdAov Keivw Ecav The proper 
Pindaric form €cav need not be emended to the dubious €ocav or joav, nor need we 
resort to Schroeder’s expedient of deleting 5’ and transferring éoav to the following 
line. A similar fluctuation in double drag can be seen in Nem. 4, strophe, sixth period. 
In Ol. 4 the lack of responding triads makes it impossible to be sure of the analysis of 
the string of long syllables in strophe, period 6, or of the period-division ; possibly it 
should be 55 'sssd. Drag in dactylo-epitrite is very rare, but I have already called 


’ For Ol. 9. 55 v. analysis infra, where the 
running of what are commonly given as periods 


2 and 3 into one line gives a more intelligible 
explanation of the long syllables. 
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attention to -v —-—- in Pyth. 9; Nem. 8 begins with one in wpa mérma, xapvé Adpo- 
Siras which responds in 1. 39 to adferat 8’ dperd, yAwpais éépoas Sd -s -. 

Of resolution and contraction there is little to say except that the former is very 
common and the latter extremely rare. The great majority of resolutions are carried 
through all responding verses, and among those that are not, proper names account 
for most of the divergences. Ambiguities of analysis (~» or »~) are inevitable in 
most cases where three consecutive shorts appear. Where there are four or more they 
are to be kept in s movement rather than in d wherever possible, e.g. Ol. 1, ep. 2 is 
v-l-vuv-l-uwv-v- rather than .. .: 
since the ascertainable instances of resolution in double-short are very rare. Nem. 7, 
str. has in |. 7o Lwyeves, azopviw 
-!wuv-v-luvv-v-,and the last line of Ol. 10 also shows the opening vy -vv w; 
most striking of all is Isth. 3-4. 63 épvei TeAeoiada in dactylo-epitrite. 
All these occur in proper names, but in Pyth. 8, str. 2 (quoted above) the sequence 
—v-vvwev-sdis in all verses is preferable to s ''s'— with resolution of the last 
long before a final anceps. Some poems, such as Pyth. 2 and Pyth. 5, play conspicu- 
ously on the resolution motif. I quote the latter, since its sequences of shorts are 
unusually well controlled by sporadic long syllables in one or another of the verses, 
and by the surrounding rhythms. 


OF ... l-uuwl-v-, 


6 evpvoberns, ass's 
OTay Tis apeTa Kexpapevov Kabapa , ss") ssd 
Bpornovos avnp mapaddvtos adrov avayn , 'sds 
® Oespop’ 
ov Toi vw KAuTas as's 
ai@vos axpav Babuidwr azo -~s'ds 
ovv evdogia peraviceat ,s'sds 
xpvoappatou Kdaropos: ,ss's's 
evdiav Os weTa OuBpov Teav s'id'its's 
pdKatpav €oriav. “sss 

23. dbvppa. TH ce Aabérw 'ssd 
Kupava audi Adpodiras aeddopevor, ,~s'dsss 'sd 
pev aitiov sd ! "sd 
dirciv 5€ Kdppwrov éraipwv* ,ss '!sd- 
6s od trav dywv 
Ovyarépa mpodacw Barridav d'tsd's 
s's 


voat. KaoraXias £evw- 
Geis yépas audéBare reatow Kopats. 


WS ds ds5 


‘ai@vos in the seventh period of the strophe is sometimes (for instance by Schroeder and 


Turyn) given a period to itself. A slight modification of the received text is required 
in one verse or another for either rendering. But on metrical grounds I have no doubt 
that the single period is better. Appeal is made to a@pdéo: in Nem. 1 (see vol. xliv, p. 146) 
and to év’ avdpav in Nem. 6. The former is checked by preceding brevis in longo and 
following hiatus; the latter only by diaeresis; —-- -—is a whole unit; ,» — !- is just 
possible. But what is --~? Turyn says ‘palimbacchius’, but even in ‘metrizing’ con- 
texts the palimbacchiac — - v is not in isolation a self-supporting metron, any more 
than the dactyl —v » or the so-called ‘major ionic’ --~v. A final short lengthened 


to final anceps is a fiction. 
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Contraction is an elusive phenomenon, since unless the double-short is left intact 
in responsion it is impossible to be certain that a long syllable represents a contracted 
double-short. It is conceivable, for instance, that the series of longs quoted above in 
Ol. 4. 6 conceal contraction rather than drag. Ascertainable contraction is extremely 
rare. A possible instance is in Ol. 14. 7, where ced Exati peAav-reryéa . . . corresponds 
to oddé yap Oeoi ceu-vdv ...-v-w-, but peravreryéa (Maas) would give 
—v-v-:-:-vv...in both and should perhaps be adopted. The only certain case! 
is in a proper name in the fourth period of the epode of Ol. 10. This period is so remark- 
able that it needs further consideration : 


15 Kai ydAxeos Apns. tpdme 5¢ Kixvera Kai drépBrov 
59 axpdOwa Kai revraernpid’ apa 
103 evdvopa maid’ éparov 8’ Apyeorparou 


These three versions give w —-!uuv—-luvv—!-vuv-o-vy, or with alternative 
treatment of the resolutions w -vuv!—-vuv:-:-vu-oa-vy, The contraction 
in Apyeorparov (one verse out of five) is clearly genuine. The initial syllable is more 
surprising. Four verses give a long syllable, of which dxpdé@wa in the fifth appears to 
be a resolution. Resolution of initial anceps, though rare, is occasionally found in 
other kinds of lyric, but Pindar’s practice seems to be strict. The only possible paral- 
lels occur in a corrupt passage of Nem. 6, where the two penultimate periods run: 


21 Nepéa zpeis, AdBav 


44 Bordva ré viv 708’ a A€ovros 


67 SeAdivi xe dAuas 


22 LwxdAcida’, ds imépraros 
/ > 

45 dackiois 

68 MeAnaiav 


If the agreement of Il. 22 and 68 is taken as establishing - v v — v — for the end of the 
second of these periods, Hermann’s 7pede is an easy way of bringing 1. 45 into conform- 
ity. Are there two syllables or three preceding this? The only way of giving three 
syllables to SwxAei-da’ is to read (with Wilamowitz) LaoxAei-5a’, but this gives v - -, 
which might correspond to wxdoavr’ --- but hardly to —v-. 
fet-rroyut v — — (v. Schroeder, proleg. ii. 5) is dubious ; Wilamowitz has icov x’ etzrouu, 
emending xe in 1. 67 to xa’. But if two of the three lines are to be emended, it seems 
easier to require the already corrupt 1. 45 to conform to XwxAeida’ and read weave’ 
npepe With Hermann. If then the pattern is to be - -- ~~ the simplest course 
is to take cov eizoyu as its equivalent p-y—--—~vv-—v~-. This sends us back to 
the preceding line («ev in 1. 67 is easy). If Bordva is accepted in 1. 44, then Nepéa is 
also to be read as a trisyllable. Hermann proposed zoia (with Nevég). But surely 
the case for an opening w is much strengthened by its appearance in two consecu- 
tive lines. There is no force in the special objection to icov eizouu on the ground 
that particular odium attaches to a glyconic of this form (remembering the dpdés. 
Tov 705a Totrov; of the Frogs), since those sequences of syllables which in other 
kinds of lyric can be grouped together as ‘glyconics’ have no special community 
of habits or taboos in the periodic kind. No one, as far as I know, has attempted to 
emend the opening of Bacch. 18 Baowed Abavav, trav aBpoBiwy dvak *Icdvwv 

Are we then to say that in these three cases (two in Nem. 6 and one in Ol. 10) we 
find initial anceps resolved into double-short? If so, we must at least stipulate that 
the anceps must take the long form, so that no equation of v to ~ is licensed. But it is 


1 Possibly also in Paean 6. 117 -yev Biov — ~ Mvapootva 
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possible that this can be formulated better by taking the cue from Apyeorpdrov in the 
last metrical unit of the period in Ol. 10. Since that is a contraction, the initial w 
may also be a contraction ; and it should be noted that in the first of the two periods 
in Nem. 6 Nevéa and Bordva set the measure first, before deAdiv. I think it quite 
possible that there are three kinds of initial syllable in Pindar : true short, as indicated 
in the headless units, true anceps, and true long, which is occasionally capable of 
appearing as two shorts, like the headless , d of, for example, the éAdgayri daidipov 
dpov of Ol. 1. Thus an initial true long would be a contraction of a ‘headless’ opening. 
The distinction may seem academic on paper, when so often there is no means of 
distinguishing true anceps from either of the other two, but there is every reason to 
believe that in the actual tempo of performance each of these three was allotted a 
different time-quantity. If, further, a headless element really was preceded by a 
silent dance-step, the distinction would be perfectly clear. 

I have already called attention to the prevalence in certain odes of some particular 
metrical feature—resolution, drag, unusually regular or irregular length of periods, 
and so on. Dactylo-epitrite is of course another particularity of rhythm. One ode, 
Ol. 2, is unique in being composed, except for one sd at the close of the strophe, entirely 
in single-short, the nearest parallel being, as the detailed study of Maas? has shown, 
the ’Hi@eo. of Bacchylides, which admits the double-short in one period, the seventh 
of the strophe (dss~ ddw~ ss). There is, however, one notable difference between the 
two poems; the ’Hi@eo. contains many more prolonged single-short units, especially 
—-v-—v-—v-, and even longer sequences where it is impossible to determine which 
syllable is anceps. Ol. 2 is much less ambiguous, and the following analysis shows the 
remarkable extent to which it is dominated by the movement s's'!s.... 


vpvor, ,ss'su 
tiva tiv” Hpwa, tiva 8’ avdpa KeAadjooper ; (yssigrisrts 
ITica peév Avs: ’OAvpmada Eoracev ‘HpaxdAéns I (rg 
axpobiva 
Onpwyva dé rerpaopias Evexa vixaddpov ustisitgis 
yeywrnréov, omw Sixaiwy Eévwv, Axpdyavtos, tssitsu 


TE TaTépwv adwrov -s'tsusd 

17. Aowr@ yéver. weTpaypevwv -sis)Is 
ev Te Kai mapa dixav amroinrov ovd’ av ss ''ss'svu 
Xpovos 6 marnp Epywv tédos: 
adv eddainorr yévour’ av. 
> A 4 4 ld ~ Ov r 
yap xappatwv OvdoKxes isis 


maXiyKorov dSapacbev. SSS — 


The separation of the last two periods is not quite certain, since it rests on unsupported 
diaeresis, but as there are five verses it is probably correct. The structural units are 
-v- and —v-v-, with resolutions thirteen times carried through, five times with 
one or two exceptions, and once with the resolution itself the exception. A proper 
name is only three times the excepted instance, so that emendation in any of the 
others simply for the sake of uniformity has a weak case. The opening of the second 
period is a little uncertain, since the manuscripts at 1. 46 read wédvev ot (this should 
of course be wédve, since of is regularly preceded by hiatus), and at 1. 62 tcas 8’ év 


' Die neuen Responsionsfretheiten b. B. u. P., proper name, as indicated above); possibly also 
pt. 2. I am in entire agreement with Maasasto ~w—v—v-— (I. 83). My analysis does not, of 
the necessity of assuming corruption in the course, correspond altogether to his, since the 
anomalous responsions of unequal length (such principles I have suggested do not admit 
as v-v— to vvv-), though I see no need to ‘bacchiacs’ or ‘dochmiacs’ which involve the cut 
suspect —v wy or ww v— or-—w—v—(dragina -—|v in the middle of a period. 
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dépas, which is unmetrical. If the Byzantine ica 8° év duépas is accepted for this, 
then édve of can stand, and the notation is wv-v-, (tgs. If Mommsen’s toas 8° 
dépépas is read, the Byzantine of must be taken, giving vy 
It is of course quite illegitimate to leave (with some texts) ~~-v-, which gives 
different elements in different vérses. The third period (7ro: [Tica «rA.) could alterna- 
tively be analysed -s—'s!'s!'s!s; in any case the line contains one link-anceps, 
as again in the fourth of the epode. The short anceps of the last period of the strophe 
is as usual uncertain; the line from ve to the end might be a single unit sssd. It is 
noteworthy that in both strophe and epode here Pindar has so marked a clausular 
rhythm, which departs from the movement of the rest. 
(To be concluded) 
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THE EPIGRAMS OF ANACREON ON HERMAE 


IF we consult the Anthologia Lyrica' of E. Diehl and the Geschichte der griechischen 
Literatur? of Schmid-Stahlin, we find that they consider as genuine the three epigrams 
on Hermae which the Palatine Anthology attributes to Anacreon.? The question of 
the authenticity of these epigrams has been for long a matter of dispute,* but we may 
shed further light on it if we take into account the spread of the cult of Hermes in 
Attica and Anacreon’s visit, or possibly visits, to Athens. 

Crome, in his article ‘Immdpyevor “Eppai,5 has shown that every one of the early 
Hermae which has come down to us, whether found in Attica, Siphnos, or the Pelopon- 
nese, followed the Attic example and is of square shape.® At the same time he shows 
that although Hermes must have been an object of worship in Attica before 510 B.c., 
the cult of that god appears as a common subject in the paintings on Attic vases only 
in the fifth and fourth centuries.’? Nor is there any literary or epigraphical support 
that it spread widely there at an earlier date. 

We do, however, know of an important political and religious event connected 
with the cult of Hermes in Attica, which took place a few years earlier (between 528 
and 514) and which is frequently mentioned in our sources. This is the setting up of 
the famous ‘Immdpyevor “Eppai* by Hipparchus, the brother of the tyrant Hippias, 
midway between the city of Athens and the different demes. These Hermae were not 
only milestones, for which Hipparchus ‘with the aid of his friends’ composed epigrams 
for educative purposes, but at the same time cult-statues, just as the altar of the 
Twelve Gods, later set up by Pisistratus the Younger to serve as the central milestone 
of Attica, was a religious monument.? In the same way from 510 onwards the stone 
tetpaywvos ‘Eputs spread all over Attica not only, or primarily, as a milestone, but 
also as a Cult-statue fashioned after the new monumental version Hipparchus intro- 
duced of the rude wooden images of Hermes which must have hitherto served for the 
cult. Such stone Hermae were then frequently dedicated and worshipped by private 
individuals ; they were placed at the boundaries and at the gates of fields, villas, and 
houses ; they were set up in the city, the gymnasia, and the palaestrae ; and men put 
crowns of flowers upon their heads, sprinkled them with salt, touched them for luck, 
and offered sacrifices on altars set up to them. For this sort of stone Hermae were 
composed all the three epigrams which we are considering.’® 

It is generally held that Anacreon visited Athens only during the tyranny and as 
the guest of the Pisistratids. We are told that Hipparchus even sent a fifty-oared 
galley to bring the great poet from Samos to Attica."! To this visit it is usual to attri- 


* Fr. 103 (104); 105 (112); 106 (111). 

2 Vol. I. i, p. 433 (and n. 6) (Miinchen, 1929); 
ibid., p. 437, N. 9. 

3 Anth. Pal.vi.138 ; vi. 143; vi. 346. A fourth one 
is attributed by the Anthology first to Anacreon 
(vi. 144) and then to Simonides (vi. 213). But 
after its first two lines were found on the Hermes 
of Hagia Trias by Milchléfer and published by 
Wilhelm (esterreich. Jahreshefte 2, 1899, pp. 
228 f.), they became generally and rightly attri- 
buted tothe latter. See Busolt, Griech.Gesch. 111. i, 
p. 162; Diehl, Anthol. Lyr., fr. 101 (150) a; Picard, 
Rev. des Et. Anciennes, xxxvii (1935), pp. 9 f., etc. 

* See Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sappho u. 
Simonides, p. 107, n. i and passim; Geffcken, 
Griechische Epigramme, No. 116; Weber, Ana- 
creontea, p. 36; Boas, De Epigr. Simonid., p. 152; 


Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., No. 758, etc. See also Fried- 
lander—Hoffleit, Epigrammata, pp. 67 f. and n. 8; 
also n. 107. 

5 Mitteilungen des Deutsch. Instit. in Athen, 
Ix/Ixi (1935-6), pp. 300 f. 

© That the square shape was Attic cf. Thuc. 6. 
27; Paus. 4. 33. 3. 

7 Crome, op. cit., p. 305. 

8 Ps. Plat., Hipparch. 228 d f. 

9 Cf. Herod 2. 2; J.G. ii. 1078. 

10 For the famous Hermae of the Agora and 
their special democratic significance see Doma- 
szewski, Die Hermen der Agora, S.B. Hetdelberg, 
1914, Ab. Io. 9. 

1 Ps, Plat., Hipparch. 228 c. The same story 
is told by Aelian, V.H. 8. 2, probably using the 
Ps.-Platonic dialogue as his source. 
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bute his friendship with Critias and other aristocratic families at Athens, and also his 
activity as a ‘Hermes epigrammatist’.! When Hipparchus was murdered in 514, to 
quote Schmid-Stahlin, ‘We cannot follow the traces of his life; he must have left 
Attica’. Scholars have thought that he took refuge in Thessaly by making use of the 
hospitality of the Thessalian King Echecratidas,? the friend and host of Simonides, 
but a second visit of Anacreon to Athens has never been contemplated.? In that case, 
of course, since the cult of Hermes in Attica spread widely after the death of Hip- 
parchus, and only then did private individuals start dedicating stone Hermae, all the 
Hermes epigrams attributed to Anacreon must be spurious. 

Yet we can gather more information about Anacreon and his Athenian visit which 
does point to the possibility of a return to democratic Athens after the fall of the 
tyranny and which gives good grounds for believing that he may even have stayed in 
Attica during the nineties of the fifth century. 

In the Charmides of Plato (157 e) Socrates says to Charmides: q Te yap TaTpwa 
dpiv oixia, Kperiov rod Apwridov, Avaxpéovros dro LdAwvos Kai bn’ 
trapadédorat Ws Suadépovoa KaAAe Te Kai Kai 
TH GAAn Acyopevyn eddatpovia, Kai ad 7) mpos pnTpos woavrws. 

The same, and even more, information is given us about Anacreon and Critias, the 
son of Dropides, by the scholiast on Aeschylus, in P.V. 128: 6 puOuds Avaxpedvrews 
€or. kexAaopevos TO Opnvntixov. yap (sc. 6 Avaxpéwv) rH Kpiriov 
épav, Kai Aiav trois Tod Tpayixod. adrois mavTi TpdTw, 
év Opnvntixois ws Kai Lopoxdjs. 

The Critias mentioned in both these passages is the son of Dropides, the grand- 
father of the tyrant Critias and of Charmides, the very Critias, as Burnet has shown, 
of Plato’s dialogues Timaeus and Critias.t He was zighty years younger than Critias 
the friend of Solon’ and must therefore have been born at the end of the sixth century. 
Thus at the beginning of the fifth century he would be a youth, a «adds, and, if we are 
to believe the scholiast and Plato, it was just at this time that Anacreon ézredyjynoev in 
Attica and developed a passionate affection for him.® And, if we are to trust the 
scholiast, Anacreon must have been in Athens well on in the nineties, if he really 
enjoyed the péAn of Aeschylus. For the first tragedy of Aeschylus is thought to have 
been staged some time between the spring of 499 and that of 496 B.c.” 

The only other source of information available to us today about Anacreon’ S 
visit to Athens is the pictures of him on Attic vases. And a number of figures on such 
vases have been identified as Anacreon; but we are on safe ground only with those 
that bear his name. This occurs (a) on a cup by Oltos, of the time of Hipparchus, 
520-510 B.C., now in the British Museum,’ where the poet is moving with two youths, 
(6) on a lekythus by the Gales painter in Syracuse belonging to the period 510-500 B.c.,° 

' This is also, and quite arbitrarily, connected Kirchner, Prosop. Attica, i. 592, etc.); in fact in 
with the great undertaking of Hipparchus in Aritias 5, in P.-W. xi. 2, p. 1901, it is said that 
setting up Hermae; see Schmid-Stahlin, op. cit., | Plato places him too late, which is impossible 
p. 433 and n. 6. All the information about the _ because of this connexion with Anacreon, who is 


life of Anacreon has already been collected and 
examined by F. G. Welcker in Rhein. Mus. iii 
(1835), pp. 128 f. (Kleine Schriften, i, pp. 251 f.). 

2 See Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry, pp. 305 f. 

3 See, however, the suggestion of Madame 
Karouzou, B.C.H. Ixvi/lxvii (1942-3), pp. 248 f. 

* Burnet, Greek Philosophy, vol. i, ‘Thales to 
Plato’ ; see also Taylor, Comm. to Timaeus, p. 23; 
Wade-Gery, ‘Kritias and Herodes’, C.Q. xxxix 
(1945), P- 27, N. 2. 

$ Plato, Timaeus 21 a. 

© His date is generally given earlier (cf. 


always held to have visited Athens only once 
and that during the tyranny. 

7 Schmid-Stahlin, op. cit., 1. 2, p. 186; 169 (see 
also n. 7). 

8 Beazley, Attic Red-figure Vase Painters, p. 
40, No. 69. Cf. S. Birch, Observations of the 
Figures of Anacreon (London, 1845), pp. 3 f. 

9 Beazley, op. cit., p. 31, No. 2. These two 
(a and 8) published representations are con- 
veniently assembled in Schefold, Die Bildnisse 
der antiken Dichter, p. 51. 
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where he can be seen playing the lyre in similar company, and (c) on a fragment of.a 
calyx-krater in Rome, a very early work of the Kleophrades painter,! ey 
with 6 or even a little later.? 

It is very probable that all these pictures of Anacreon were contemporary works 
and that he was in Athens and a figure of Athenian society at the time they were 
painted, for it was not the custom of vase-painters to return to subjects of ten or 
twenty years before. This again seems to indicate? that Anacreon may have visited 
Athens after the fall of the tyranny and stayed there perhaps as late as the nineties.* 

On that assumption we could attribute to this period his friendship with the noble 
houses of Attica—always the enemies of tyrants and unlikely therefore to form closé 
friendships with one whose days in Athens were spent as a guest of Hipparchus—and 
it was then, perhaps, that he became appreciated and beloved by the Athenians. 
Indeed, as Critias the tyrant’s famous verses show,‘ his memory was evergreen in 
democratic Athens ; a statue was even set up on the Acropolis in the days of Pericles 
in his honour.® To this period, too, we should expect the Hermes epigrams to belong, 
were we not obliged by other reasons to attribute them to a later date, which certainly 
falls after the death of Anacreon himself. 

Thus the epigram Anth. Pal. vi. 138: 


pev Kaddurédes rovde 8 éxeivo, 
LE €orécav 0’, hots xdpw avridido, 


informs us that the €yyovor, the grandchildren’ of Calliteles, set up the Hermes just as 
he, their grandfather, had done earlier. As dedications of stone Hermae by private 
individuals only started at the very end of the sixth, and increasingly at the beginning 
of the fifth century in Attica, this dedication by the grandchildren of the first dedicator 
must be twenty years later at least. This brings us roughly to the battle of Salamis, a 


date too late for Anacreon. 


And the other two epigrams Anth. Pal. vi. 346 and Anth. Pal. vi. 143 are certainly 
later. As Wilamowitz® and Geffcken? point out, on stylistic grounds the first can even 
be attributed to the fourth century ; and again the florid and at the same time com- 


™ Beazley, op. cit., p. 123, No. 29. 

2 Cf. Richter, Altic Red-figured Vases, 1946, 
p. 44; and Karouzou, B.C.H. lxvi/Ixvii, 1942-3, 
pp. 248 f. Madame Karouzou very convincingly 
identifies the figure of a comastes on an amphora 
of the Louvre (Vases ant. du Louvre; 3° série, 
G. 220, pl. 130, p. 206) with Anacreon. This 
should date 490-480 B.C. 

3 We must bear in mind that these vase- 
paintings of Anacreon are only an indication, but 
by no means a sure proof, for ‘poets’ are excep- 
tions even in this, as Sappho represented on 5th- 
century vases shows. Cf. Schefold, op. cit., 
pp. 55 and 57. 

* That friends and guests of tyrants could 
become friends of the succeeding democracy we 
know from Simonides and the famous epigram 
he composed in honour of the murder of his 
friend and host Hipparchus. 

5 Diehl, fr. 8 (i). 

6 The Anacreon of Copenhagen is supposed to 
be a copy of the bronze original: see P. Arndt, 
Glypt. Ny Carlsberg, p. 39; G. Lippold, Portrat- 
statuen, pp. 37 f. 
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7 "Eyyovos can also be instead of éxyovos, so it 
may possibly mean the ‘descendants’. It is not 
the epigraphical data which speak inst 
Anacreon’s authorship, as Kirchoff (C.J.G. i. 
381), Kaibel (Epig. Gr. 758) Roberts—Gardner 
(Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, p. 439), and 
others thought, for the shapes of the letters, and 
in particular of the letter A (cf. C.1.G. i. 834 or 
Roberts—Gardner, op. cit.) are exactly the same 
as those on the altar of Pisistratus the Younger 
(Kirchner, Imagines Inscr. Alticarum (Berlin, 
1935, v) which is dated 512 B.c. (cf. Welter, 
Arch. Anzetig. liv (1934), p. 23) or 497 B.C. (cf. 
Meritt, Hesperia, viii (1939), p. 64), and which 
falls well within the lifetime of Anacreon. The 
mixing of letters of the old Attic alphabet with 
those of the Ionian is probably due to Ionian 
craftsmen working in Attica at that time (cf. 
Kunze-Schleif, Jahrb. d. deutsch. Arch. liii (1939), 
p. 129, or Welter, op. cit.). On these same epi- 


graphical data Friedlander--Hoffleit, Epigrammata, 


No. 107 mainly exclude Anacreon’s authorship, 
8 Sappho and Simonides, p. 107, n. i. 
9 Gr. Epigr., No. 116. 
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monplace style of the second, as well as the mention of full liberty for etvo. and acroi 
to train in the same gymnasium point to a later date. And the metrical enjambment 
—though not impossible—is improbable in an epigram by Anacreon, 

So we must, I believe, conclude that tradition! is wrong in attributing to Anacreon 
any of the epigrams composed for Hermae set up by private individuals. For in the 
first place only after 510 B.c. did the cult of Hermes spread widely in Attica, and 
secondly, even if Anacreon did visit Attica and stay there for some time after that 
date—a fact of which we have serious but not certain indication—internal and stylistic 
evidence prove that they could not have been written in his lifetime, though, as 
Valerius Maximus tells us, ‘he outlived the common span of human life’.? 


A. TRYPANIS. 
1 We should bear in mind that these epigrams IV. i. 35. 


must have been included already in the Crown of 2 Fact. et dict. memorab., 9. 8; Ps.-Lucian, De 
Meleager as works of Anacreon: cf. Anth. Pal. Longaev. 26, mentions that he died 85 years old, 
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A TWELFTH-CENTURY MANUSCRIPT OF CICERO’S 
DE OFFICIIS 


THE Brotherton Collection, which now forms part of the Library of the University of 
Leeds, contains a manuscript of Cicero’s De Offictts which is usually assigned to the 
twelfth century. On page 3 of the catalogue of the Brotherton Library (printed for 
private circulation, Leeds, 1931) the manuscript is incorrectly said to contain ‘DE 
OFFiciIs LIBER Primus’. In fact the manuscript contains all three books with the 
exception of nine leaves (seven of them from Book II) which have been removed.' 
At present the manuscript consists of 41 folios on vellum measuring 11 in. x 7} in. 
Ff. 39-41 are written by a later (14th-century?) hand. 

The manuscript is said (op. cit.) to have belonged to the bibliophile Dr. Anthony 
Askew (1722-72).2, Mr. J. A. Symington, who was formerly private librarian to Lord 
Brotherton, is unable now to prove this ascription, but assures me in a letter that ‘it is 
unquestionable the MS. is from the Library of Dr. A.’. After Askew’s death his collec- 
tion was sold, the books and manuscripts on separate occasions. The printed sale 
catalogue of the manuscripts (London, 1784) contains two manuscripts of the De 
Offictts, and in the copy in the University Library, Cambridge, which has added the 
names of the buyers and the prices paid, item 445 reads ‘Cicero de Officiis codex 
pulcherrim. 4to. [stc]’ sold to Lord Lansdowne for {11. os. 6d. This volume passed on 
Lord Lansdowne’s death to the British Museum and is entered in the catalogue of the 
Lansdowne Manuscripts in the British Museum as ‘item 832 8vo. M. Tullii Ciceronis . . . 
Officiorum lib. iii, Codex membranaceus . . . nitide exaratus. Olim Antonij Askew, 
M.D.’. The other Cicero manuscript in the Askew catalogue reads ‘item 442 Cicero de 
Officiis, in Margine Notae nominales variae occurrent, corio russico, Fol.’ and was sold 
to a Mr. Lambert for 10s. 6d. The history of this manuscript, which is presumably the 
one now in the Brotherton Collection, is not known ; nor can one be certain of how the 
manuscript came into Askew’s possession. His library contained manuscripts of 
Richard Mead (d. 1754) and John Taylor (d. 1766). Taylor, though best known as a 
Greek scholar, left manuscript notes on some Latin authors including Cicero (Nichols, 
Literary Anecdotes, footnote, iv. 510), whereas Mead (ibid. vi(i). 219) left to Askew only 
his Greek manuscripts. However, it is equally likely that the Cicero was purchased 
independently by Askew himself, for according to Nichols (iii. 494) Askew was in 
Paris in 1749 (after studying at Leyden and visiting Constantinople and Italy), where 
he had ‘an opportunity of purchasing several rare MSS. and of laying the foundation 
of an elegant and extensive library’. 

Some general characteristics of the manuscript may first be noted. In word-order, 
especially in cases such as noun-adjective, it shows considerable independence ; it is 
careless, and guilty of many omissions. On the other hand, it has very few examples 
of simple for compound verbs and vice versa, nor does it substitute synonyma for 


! The missing leaves contain the following por- 2 According to the catalogue the following 
tions of the text: manuscripts in the Brotherton Collection also 
(a) i. 102. 8 abiciunt oboedientiam ... 109.5 belonged to Dr. Askew: Commentary on Psalms 
dum quod velint con- xviii-cxxix (Greek: 2 vols. quarto); Anastasius 

(b) ii. 22. 9 aut metu, ne vi parere cogantur... (Greek: 1 volume quarto); Excerpts from 
73- 7 multa populariter, tum illud male, Ptolemy (Greek, with numerous diagrams: 3 

non vols. 8vo). All the volumes including the Cicero 

(c) iii. 38. 9 aeneumque equum, ut ferunt bound in old russian morocco gilt. 
fabulae . . . 45. 8 Qui cum ad diem se. 
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the true reading. In orthography it has throughout michal and hi(s) for ii(s). It does 
not know anquirunt, for which it always substitutes adquirunt. There is a considerable 
variation in the use of compendia (such as Atzert, praef. vii, notes for B), é and est, 
{t and sunt; €- and con-. The following are representative of the compendia used in 
ff. 1-38. Those used in ff. 39-41 (the later hand) require separate notice. The most 
common compendium is the horizontal stroke, used suprascript both as a sign of 
suspension and contraction, e.g. fi = non, ee = esse, eni = enim, qm = quoniam, 
tm = tamen (also tam), aut = autem, alt = alter, u6 = uero, ht = habet, agt = 
agunt, né = nunc, oi = omni (etc.), hdi = homini (etc.), ai0 = animo (etc.), mf = 
mens,. fr. = frater, pat = pater, hr = habere, dr = dicitur, aliqn = aliquando, 
afi = ante, ui (perhaps once only) = unde, agam fi = Agamemnon. The horizontal 
stroke is also.used through the upright of 6 and d (= -ber- and -der- and final -bis: so 
uide = uidere,: accide = accidere, libalitate = liberalitate, urb = urbis, nob = 
nobis). Other signs of abbreviation are medial ~ (especially in the imperfect subjunc- 
tive) = -er-, final * = -ur, final ? = -us, 2 = -rum (sts. in neuter sing. nom. and acc. 
-rii is also used). p = prae, prae-, p = per, per-, p = pro, pro-, p? = post. q = 
que, quae, q = qui, qui-, ¢@ = quod (also qd), b» = -bus, S7 = sed, I, ul = uel. In 
addition to signs frequent use is made of suprascript letters, m t h g ig rh 6 G & (mihi, 
tibi, nisi, igitur, modo, uero, quo, ergo), and p = pri-. {ft is frequently in ligature, & 
very rarely so. In one place only I have noted rounded 7 used internally (iii. 26. 9 
mozté). « of course has no dot, but double 77 is often distinguished by fine vertical 
strokes. Little need be said about the writing in general. In the lower-case letters d 
and 0 are beth found. In capital letters AD E H M N U are found in the uncial form 
as well as square capitals. For punctuation a full point, usually above the line, is used 
for period and.comma. Capital letters are used at the beginning of sentences and often, 
but not always, after the stop denoting the comma. Proper names begin indifferently 
with small or capital letters. A question mark, lying on its back, is used irregularly. 
At the end of lines a hyphen is used to join syllables. Rulings horizontal and vertical 
are by the hard point to f. 38. On 397., 4ov., and 417. (hair side) rulings are by lead. 
Ff. 39v. and 4or. seem to be unruled. The number of lines to a page varies between 
31 and 32 on ff. 1-38, and 29 to 30 on ff. 39-41. 

The following are among the abbreviations used only in ff. 39-41 (the later hand): 
eis = enim (and in general { = -m), -5? = -mus, 6 and § = ser-. @ = quam (also 
quem), ca = causa, qd’ = quod, & = de, -i- = id est, h’eat = habeat, § = sed, ga= 
quia, q = quae, ocipet = conciperet (and elsewhere 9 for con-), al’r = aliter, ntio = 
numero, nec, = enim, sb = sub, ipe = ipse, h = hic, Gi = quasi, prie 
= patriae, m6 = modo, ph’i = philosophi, fiitia = sententia, ul’ = uel, at = 
autem. 

The manuscript has received a great deal of comment and correction at various 
times. At least three strata must be distinguished : m. 1 indicates the hand of the first 
scribe including alterations in the same ink and a similar hand, m. 2 is a later writer 
using a darker ink. His alterations are all made in or immediately above the original 
hand. Where, as often happens, the reddish ink of m. 1 has almost faded, m. 2 over- 
writes the original words, keeping as far as possible to the actual outlines of the 
writing of m.-:1.. Whole paragraphs, even whole pages, are so overwritten, and the 
facsimile which appears in the printed catalogue of the Brotherton Collection is 
actually in toto the work of m. 2. This hand appears to be considerably younger than 
m. 1 (it alters m. 1 qua (quam) to @), but is anterior to the comments and alterations 
of subsequent hands (14th/15th century onwards) which are grouped together under 
the designation m. x (= manus recentior). 

Books I and. II have an inscription inserted by a later hand. At the end of Book III 
there is the following: 
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‘C. Marci tullii ciceronis de officiis liber explicit D.G.A. 
Tullius Arpinas ex ordine natus equestri 
Set virtute sua consul in urbe fuit 
Quem Catellina malus cdiuratiq. nocétes 
Senserunt vigilem civibus esse suis 
HC TN o pietas tres occidere tiranni 
At Lamia ille pio supposuit tumulo’ 


Extended comment on the manuscript is unnecessary. Basically it isa member of 
the Z class ; for example, it omits, with Zp, the whole of i. 40, and, with Z, at the end 
of Book II omits guid tertium? male pascere (though later hands have added both 
between the lines and in the margin gd iti@ bn uestire). It has, however, been subject 
to some contamination. The earliest manuscripts of the contaminated class (s) 
quoted by Atzert (Teubner 1932) are s. xii/xiii—approximately contemporary-with 
our manuscript. But in two respects the Leeds MS. differs from the contaminated 
class. 

1. The amount of contamination is in total slight. To borrow A.‘E. Housman’s 
metaphor (Juvenal, praef. xvi-xvii), the first hand of the Leeds MS. Teveals a text 
upon which only the first drops of interpolation have fallen. 

2. The contamination is confined almost entirely to the first half of Book I (and to 
ff. 39-41 copied by the later hand). It is as though the labor contaminandi soon became 
too much for our scribe. The true filiation of the manuscript becomes increasingly 
easy to discern. A survey of the readings not printed in Atzert’s text—i.e. proceeding 
by the principle of common faults—reveals that the Leeds MS. has readings’ found in 
some manuscript of the X or s class but in no manuscript of the Z class in proportion 
to readings found in some manuscript of the Z family but in none of class x ors in the 
following ratio: 


i. 1-64 and ff. 39—41 
i. 65 to ili. 105 


3:2 (actual figures about 31:20) 
1:9 ( ia 12110), 


The most notable examples (references by page and line to Atzert’s edition) where the 
Leeds MS. sides with X or s against Z are: 


(Bk. I) 3. 8 in eoque colendo 5. 14 sit aut (an m.x) g. 21 observabimus 
10. 23 hec 18. 20 -avit (-bat sscr. m. 1 or 2?) 19. 1 factum dimissum 
19. 9. statutus 26. 4 comiti (the quotation from Ennius in the original 
ink but a much smaller hand; two lines later the Leeds MS. has the reading 


tpt luceat—the only instance I have noted of this abbreviation by m. 1) 


dc 
29. 18 utendo (dc sscr. m. 1) 31. 19 (?) ui (but the 2 overwritten by m. 2; 
possibly arm oftbym.1erased) 60.2 uelint («overwritten : may have been n). 


(Bk. II) 115. 9 profecto 117. 22 belli 


(Bk. IIT) 152. 21 descend- (dots of erasure and sscr. a by m. 1) 


(Bk. III ff. 39-41) 165. 14 scite 167. 2 notiones 167. 25 Wpind (erasure of two 
letters—in or nu? certainly not /) 168. 3 f. iuratos ad senatum missos in 
castra redituros ea quorum erant peni nisi d.r.c.i. § (= sed) non r. uitupe- 
randi...auctorscribitin primis 168.18etaVarrone 169.8sibi 171. 
29 & (sic sscr. very faded m. 1?) quoniam in hiis 


160. 15 uidentur 


In almost every case where the text of m. 1 is altered by a subsequent hand, the 
alteration is for the worse. Only at i. 5. 14, 18. 20 (both quoted above), and 44. 17 
(taquam corrected to tiiquam by m. 2) have I noted improvements by a later hand. 

Once the veneer of interpolation has been removed, we are left with a text of the 
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Z family whose closest affinity is to V. Note especially i. 28. 6 ultro et citro (VbX) ... 
acceptisque et (BV): ii. 116. 7 om. et eorum . . . tenebant (sscr. m. x mark of insertion 
after amiserint) : iii. 144. 3 ida ea qb» (dots of erasure and sscr. eni aql° m. 1): 156. 5 


delectent (sscr. m. 1): 157. 12 sorte (VPc) ...micando (BV) .. . alteri cedet alter (V)." 
As far as the small number of examples and the greater degree of contamination allows 
an opinion to be formed, it seems that the manuscript from which ff. 39-41 were 
copied was also similar to V. See 168. 9 mansisse: 169. 17 laudandam (c apparently 
inserted into the upright of / by m. 1; from BV?): 170. 23 detractationem fieri. 

In three instances the Leeds MS. gives support for emendations: 14. 4 debebant 
(Gesner) : 157. 4 om. si: 164. 1 affirmate"e (sscr. ue very faded by m. 1). However, in 
view of the carelessness of our scribe it would not be wise to lay any great emphasis 
on these cases. 

If the Leeds MS. contributes nothing to the solution of the problems which the 
text of the De Officits raises, it does illustrate an interesting stage in the transmission 
of the text. Of the sixty or so extant manuscripts of the De Officits over three- 
quarters are to be found in Great Britain. However, the great majority of these are 
manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Among the thirty-six manu- 
scripts which contain the complete work or substantial portions of it in the British 
Museum (Royal, Harley, Cotton, Burney, Lansdowne, and Additional MSS. cata- 
logues) only two are earlier than the beginning of the thirteenth century—Harley 
2682. 21 which belongs to the Z family but is ‘hardly worth collation’ (A. C. Clark, 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, vii. 1892) and Harley 2716. 4 which appears as L in Atzert’s 
apparatus and is the best representative of the X family. Four others belong to the 
thirteenth century, Royal MSS..15 A. VI, VIII, XX, and Harley 2567. 3. Though age 
is no guarantee of a manuscript’s integrity, it is with these half-dozen manuscripts 
that our manuscript should be considered rather than with the forty and more 


Renaissance transcripts, 
R. H. MARTIN. 


THE UNIVERSITY, LEEDS. 


1 I have said that the source from which associated with the family of Vossius and Ley- 
Askew got the manuscript is unknown. Is it den, and that Askew seems to have started 
something more than a coincidence that the collecting about the time of his days as a student 
manuscript is closely dependent on V, that Vwas at Leyden? 
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EPHOROS BOOK I AND THE KINGS OF ARGOS 


EPHOROS is known to have conceived each of his books as a unit with a specific theme,’ 
so that where we have any quantity of material it is worth while asking what the theme 
of a book was supposed to be. Clearly Ephoros 1 was about the return of the Hera- 
kleidai and the early history of the Peloponnese, but that defines the starting-point, 
not the scope of the book: I propose to argue that he presented here the contrast of 
the three Heraklid kingdoms, the degeneration and downfall of the Argive and 
Messenian Heraklids as opposed to the salvation of the Spartan state by Lykourgos. 
Secondarily, when Ephoros comes to the deposition of the last Temenid king of Argos 
he has crossed the frontier between legend and history, and his account of Pheidon and 
Meltas is of interest for its own sake, not only for the light it throws on Ephoros’ mind 
and methods. 
1, THE TEMENIDAI IN EPHOROS 

Temenos had four sons, Kissos, Phalkes, Kerynes, and Agraios, and a daughter 
Hyrnetho married to the Heraklid Deiphontes. After the casting of lots for the three 
divisions of the Peloponnese but before the Herakleidai conquered Argos, his sons 
conspired against Temenos because of the preference he gave to Deiphontes, and sent 
hired murderers to attack him beside a river. This much is common to Diodoros 7, 
fr. 13. 1, where the excerptor breaks off with Temenos left wounded by the river, and 
to Nikolaos, F.Gr.H. 90 F 30, who goes a little further, bringing Temenos back to the 
camp where he dies and leaves to Hyrnetho and Deiphontes his kingdom and some 
indispensable oracles. Pausanias in book 2 gives us glimpses of the rest of the story. 
2. 19. 1 states only the bare fact of the plot against Temenos, then goes straight on 
to later Argive history (see below), but in 2. 26. 2 we have a momentary sight of the 
situation after Temenos’ death, the Argive army divided between his sons in Argos 
and Deiphontes at Epidauros. Later still, in 2. 28. 3-7, the sons attempted to abduct 
Hyrnetho, and in the fighting Hyrnetho herself and Kerynes were killed. The youngest 
son Agraios took no part in this plot, nor in the original murder of Temenos. 

The character of the story and the combination of authors alike suggest Ephoros as 
the source, and the suggestion becomes certainty when we find that Ephoros’ list of 
Temenid founders of cities in the north-east Peloponnese includes all the persons of 
the story (except Kerynes who was killed, Paus. 2. 28. 5 above) and no one from out- 
side it. Thus Kissos the eldest son? is the founder of Argos in Ephoros 70 F 149 (Strabo 
10. 481), a little less consistently but still quite naturally co-founder with Temenos in 
F 18 (Strabo 8. 389, Ps. Skymnos 532). Phalkes founds Sikyon in F 18, cf. Paus. 2. 6. 7, 
etc. Deiphontes takes the Akte in F 18, and in Paus. 2. 26. 2 and elsewhere is the 
founder of Epidauros. Agraios, consistently with his part in the story, appears in F 18 
as joint founder with Deiphontes in the Akte. Thus Temenos’ murder and its sequel 
form an integral part of Ephoros’ account of the Tyyévov Ajéis, the Argive portion of 
the Peloponnese. 

What follows must be cited in full: 

(a) Pausanias 2. 19. 2: Apyetou dre ionyopiay Kai To ayama@vres 
Ta THS eLovoias THv és mponyayov, ws 7d 
Keiaov xai trois atroydvots To Gvoua ris povov. MéArav rov 
Aaxndov S€éxarov amdyovov Mydwvos Eravoev Katayvous 6 Sijpos. 

Mijiwu Keicov Musgrave: pndevi xpicov MSS. Aaxndov d€xarov Dindorf: 
Aaxndovsea tov, Aaxvdovdea tov MSS. 

™ Diod. 5. 1. 4 (= Ephoros, F.Gr.H. 70 T 11), 
cf. 16. 1. 1. 

2 Son and successor of Temenos in the Mace- 


donian genealogies, Diod. 7. fr. 17 (= Theo- 
pompos 115 F 393); Satyros, F.H.G. iii. 165, fr. 21. 
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Diodoros 7, fr. 13. 2: Gre Apyetou woAAa T@ TH 


Aaxedatpovious peta Tob €avtadv BactAéws, trois Apdo. tas marpidas amoKxara- 
ornoavres, eueudovro tov Baciréa Sia TO THY ywpav amrodedwxKévat Tois 

duyaow, aAAa 5° adrov tod Sypov, Kat 
Tas xeipas epuyev eis Teyéav SueréAece 
pevos THv ed 


_ The account in Pausanias 2. 19 is continuous, this section following straight on from 
the account of Temenos’ murder (above, p. 39), and that Ephoros is still the source is 
probable from the genealogy. Meltas’ father Lakedes, translated into Ionic, is Leo- 
kedes, Pheidon’s son in Herodotos 6. 127. 3.! Meltas then is Pheidon’s grandson, and 
just as Pheidon in Ephoros F 115 (Strabo 8. 358) is tenth in descent from Temenos, so 
here Meltas is the tenth descendant of Temenos’ grandson Medon, who is the starting- 
point for Pausanias because he begins the series of mere figureheads. We have then 
Ephoros’ genealogy of the Temenids, which is not everybody’s: we may fairly suppose 
Ephoros is the source throughout. 


2. THE CONTENTS OF EPHOROS, BOOK 1 


Pausanias gives the whole history from Temenos to Meltas in one short summary. 
The Excerpta de insidtis give the two Diodoros extracts consecutively, the beginning 
and the end of the Temenid kingdom, so that Diodoros evidently told it all in one 
piece. It would be natural to suppose that the original Ephoros did the same, just as 
in F 115 he gives in a single sweep the whole history of Elis and Olympia from the 
foundation of Elis by Oxylos to Pheidon’s intervention at Olympia. This is the xara 
yévos method he is said to have employed. 

The thesis in Pausanias is that the Temenid kings collapsed in face of the demo- 
cratic spirit of the Argives, and that this was in fact Ephoros’ thesis is made more 
likely by his parallel treatment of Messenia. Here we have a beginning in F 116 
(Strabo 8. 361). Kresphontes divided Messenia up into five, gave the aboriginal 
Messenians equal rights with the Dorians, then in face of Dorian resentment repented 
of his arrangement. Nikolaos F 31 gives the same beginning, and a Dorian insurrec- 
tion in which Kresphontes was murdered and his son Aipytos saved with difficulty by 
his maternal grandfather the Arcadian Kypselos.? From Nikolaos F 34 we learn that 
Aipytos survived some kind of further revolt, but that he and his successors continued 
to have trouble with the demos until the Spartan conquest. It is clear that Ephoros 
here too described the inability of the Heraklid kings to maintain themselves against 
the demos, and it seems probable enough that he gave the whole history in Book 1, 
from Kresphontes down to the end of his line and the subjection of Messenia to 
Sparta. 

Sparta began on the same lines as Messenia, as we see from F 117 (Strabo 8. 364). 
The first kings Eurysthenes and Prokles divided Laconia into six, admitted a lot of 
foreigners, and gave the perioikoi equal rights with the Spartiates. Agis son of 
Eurysthenes reversed this, made Sparta the controlling centre, defeated and sub- 
jected the helots. In F 118 (Strabo 8. 365) this is the reason why the later kings were 


Whatever may be thought of the presence of Apyeiov Baowrda tis Kai 
an Argive suitor at the court of Kleisthenes of Bad:opa eis wadaxiav di€Bare. (Aaxt- 
Sikyon (cf. C.Q. xliii, 1949, p. 74), there is no nv is due to Wilamowitz, the MSS. have Aaxvdnv 
ground to doubt the genealogical point that or even xadvdnv.) The argument and the other 
Pheidon had a son of this name. Lakedes ap- examples show that we should not conclude too 
pears as king of Argos, without father’s name, in _ hastily that Lakedes was a weak character. 
Plutarch de cap. ex inim. util. 6, mor. 89e,in a _ ? Not, as in Isokrates Archidamos 23, by the 
list of men who gained a bad reputation forsome Spartans. 
trifling bad habit or from mere accident: Aax7- 
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called Agiads and Eurypontids, not Eurysthenids and Prokleids:' the first pair relied 
on the support of the foreigners they had admitted, the second pair ruled justly— 
duvacreioat Sixaiws, the same facts as Isokrates Panathenatcus 177-81 but the opposite 
verdict. Earlier in the same passage of Strabo we have the judgement that the 
conquerors of Sparta behaved sensibly to begin with («ai xar’ dpyas pev é€owdpdvovr), 
but that it was Lykourgos who established their full superiority over the other Greeks. 
The judgement is not explicitly ascribed to Ephoros and is not altogether reconcilable 
with his judgement on Eurysthenes and Prokles: Nikolaos F 56. 3 may be nearer 
Ephoros’ conception, when he says that the Spartans were no better than other people 
till Lykourgos took them in hand.? 

Sparta and Messenia began along the same lines, though they ended very differ- 
ently. The Messenian and the Argive Heraklids lost their power for the same reason, 
that they could not control the demos. Pausanias and Diodoros give the whole history 
of the Temenids in one piece, and Nikolaos (to judge from F 34) gave the whole history 
of the Messenian kings in one piece. Ephoros’ presentation of Pheidon (see below) 
makes it likely that Sparta’s hegemony, the result of Lykourgos’ reform, was already 
established in Book 1. Putting all this together, it is a reasonable guess that the 
contrast of the Heraklid kingdoms—the two that went wrong and the one that 
went right—was presented as a unit in Ephoros* first book. The moral he drew is 
not attested, but may be guessed. He evidently disapproved of the kindness shown 
to non-Dorians by the first kings of Sparta and Messenia, and the uncontrolled 
democratic spirit shown by the Messenians and Argives must be taken as a fault. Yet 
kindness to the conquered is not obviously wrong in itself, and I think the basis of his 
disapproval is the discord involved and that Sparta went right because of the harmony 
introduced into the state by Lykourgos.3 Eurysthenes and Prokles relied on the help 
of foreigners, evidently against their own kin: Kresphontes quarrelled with the 
Dorians: in all three states, kings and people quarrelled. But whereas in Argos and 
Messenia the quarrel ended only with the downfall of the king or state, in Sparta a 
solution was found. 

To return to Argos and the Temenids, the odd thing about Pausanias’ summary is 
that no word is said of Pheidon, who was not a mere figurehead and was not passed 
over by Ephoros. If Pausanias gives the general thesis correctly, Pheidon must have 
been presented as an interruption to the process by which the Temenids were brought 
down, as a king who overstepped the normal bounds—the germ at least of Aristotle’s 
conception of Pheidon (Pol. 1310>), as a king who made himself tyrant wapexBaivwv ra 
matpia. Conceivably Pausanias, who cuts the whole thing down to two sentences, 
just summarized the thesis and disregarded the interruption caused by Pheidon. But 
I suspect he had more excuse than this, and that Ephoros did (odd as it may seem) 
pass lightly over Pheidon in this section and reserve full treatment of his exploits till 
later. 

Firstly, the order of the excerpia de instdits in Nikolaos F 30-6 shows that he took 
the history of the Temenidai before that of the kings of Messenia, but dealt with 


™ No reason is quoted from Ephoros why 
the Messenian kings were called after Aipytos 
and not Kresphontes, but there is the par- 
allel that Kresphontes gave the non-Dorians 
equal rights and therefore had trouble with the 
Dorians. 

2 Cf. Diod. 7, fr. 12. 8: Gre of Aaxedaponor 


Tois TOU Auxovpyou vouas tamavav 


S8uvarwrata éyévovro trav ‘EAAjvwv. 
3 Cf. Diod. 7, fr. 12. 2-4; Polybios 6. 45. 7 
(Ephoros F 148). Isokrates Panath. 178 seems to 


be working the same vein for a different purpose 
—napa avrois icovoulay Karaorijoa Kai 
Snpoxpariay oiavmep rods péAAovras 
dmavra Tov xpovov here too the object 
is concord. Of Plato’s view (Laws 3. 690 d- 
691 a) that Argos and Messenia gave excessive 
power to their kings, whereas divine providence 
moderated the power of Sparta’s kings (691 d), 
there is no trace in the surviving fragments of 
Ephoros. 
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Pheidon after the fall of Messenia and before the foundation of Corinth.’ Nikolaos 
thus took Pheidon after his description of the three Heraklid kingdoms: his order is 
not necessarily the same as Ephoros’ order, but it shows that such an order was 
possible. Secondly, the summary of Pheidon’s career in F 115 (Strabo’s report of 
Ephoros’ account of Elis) is too long for a mere cross-reference to a figure treated 
more fully elsewhere. It reads as if Strabo had compressed it heavily, but even in its 
compressed form it is more than is necessary to explain who this Pheidon was who 
intrudes into the history of Elis and Olympia. 

I suggest then that what Strabo gives us at the end of F 115 is a summary of 
Ephoros’ main account of Pheidon. To Ephoros, Pheidon was the man who robbed 
Sparta temporarily of her Peloponnesian hegemony : and his downfall (F 115, at end) 
led on to a new phase of history. Therefore, though in one sense his natural place is 
in the series of Temenid kings, Ephoros found it more convenient to treat him fully in 
the context of his intervention at Olympia and after he had dealt with Lykourgos and 
the establishment of Spartan hegemony. The xara yévos method is not all plain sailing. 

To sum up, Ephoros will have begun the main part of his first book with the 

return of the Herakleidai to the Peloponnese.” He followed this with the history of the 
three main kingdoms, taking Argos down to the deposition of the last Temenid, 
Messenia down to the Spartan conquest, Sparta down to the establishment of the 
Lykourgan system and of her hegemony.’ The history of Oxylos and Elis forms a 
natural pendant to this. Pheidon, taken from his Temenid context (where he would 
rather have disturbed the main argument), comes in at this point to rob the Spartans 
of their new position. His death at Corinth leads on to the history of that city, which 
stood apart from the threefold division of the Peloponnese and claimed its own 
separate Heraklid Aletes. Megara perhaps closed the book. 
_ Book 2 dealt with Boiotia and continental Greece, making a judgement in similar 
terms on the Boiotians :+ Book 3, the account of Attica and east Greece, provides too 
little material for us to recover its structure. Books 4-5 were the geographical books, 
on Europe and Asia, and it was not till Book 6 that he returned to the Peloponnese. 
Jacoby suggests that the theme here was the rise of Sparta, and assigns Lykourgos 
and Pheidon to this bookS—an arrangement which is obviously possible but gives a 
picture of Book 1 entirely different from mine: the numbered fragments will not 
decide between us®, but at least F 115 with the summary of Pheidon’s career is agreed 
to belong to Book 1. On my view, plenty is left to fill Book 6, the tyrants and the whole 
history of mainland Greece in the sixth century, which might form a single unit as 
the history of the tyrants and of their suppression by Sparta. 


3. MELTAS AND THE SECOND MESSENIAN WAR 
From the fragments assignable to Books 1 or 6, we gain no indication how Ephoros 
in these early Books treated the Second Messenian War. The absence of fragments is 
not by itself significant, but we have to take into account that in a much later Book, 


' F 30, Temenos’ death ; F 31 and 34, Messenia; 
F 35, Pheidon’s death at Corinth; F 36, the 
eponymous hero Korinthos, and Sisyphos. 

2 Including some part of Herakles’ own his- 
tory, as F 13-14; no doubt, some description of 
the Peloponnese, as Nikolaos F 23 and part of 
Ephoros F 113; and of the Arcadians, as F 112- 


‘13, etc. 


3 This order (Argos, Messenia, Sparta) is the 
natural one if I am right about the main thesis of 
the book. The fragments of Ephoros leave the 
order undecided (in F 18 the order is geographi- 


cal): in Diodoros, 7. 13 might as easily precede 
7. 12 as follow it: in Nikolaos, F 28-9 could 
follow F 34. 

* Their geographical situation marked them 
out for hegemony, but they failed because they 
rejected education and training (F 119 = Strabo 
9. 400~1). 

5 Commentary on F 54-6. 

6 The three numbered fragments of Book 6 
allow only the conclusion that this book dealt 
with the Peloponnese: F 54 and 55 concern 
Arcadia, F 56 the Argolid. 
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on the occasion of Epaminondas’ restoration of Messenia, Ephoros thought it worth 
while to recapitulate the Messenian Wars from the start,' distinguishing the original 
war of conquest (the ‘twenty years’ war’), the great revolt in which Tyrtaios and 
Aristomenes fought, and the revolt on the occasion of the great earthquake. The 
elaborate digression would have little point if it merely repeated what was said in 
earlier books : we must suppose that it contained something new, and Jacoby suggests 
that the novelty was the distinction of three wars, and that it was based on Kallis- 
thenes’ recently published Hellentka. 

To summarize Jacoby’s thesis? very briefly, the fifth-century historians recognize 
the original Spartan conquest, and a general tendency of the Messenians to revolt, 
but do not single out as a separate ‘war’ any outbreak earlier than the revolt of 
c. 465. Kallisthenes did give an account of the Second War, telling the story of Aristo- 
krates’ treachery (124 F 23 = Polybios 4. 33. 5: Polybios here calls the war rov 
Apworopévevov méAeuov) and also of the bringing of Tyrtaios from Athens (F 24 = 
Strabo 8. 362). Ephoros incorporated this into a digression to Book 23 (or thereabouts), 
the earliest traceable formulation of the scheme of three Messenian Wars. Thereafter 
the Second Messenian War is a standard constituent of early Peloponnesian history. 

One ingredient in Kallisthenes’ presentation will have been the evidence of 
Tyrtaios himself: we know that he spoke about Tyrtaios’ Athenian origin, and we 
may compare the use he made of Kallinos in F 29 (Strabo 13. 627). He will also have 
found in the historians of the preceding generation material about Aristomenes, in 
whom Epaminondas himself was interested.? There may have been other material, and 
if we are to elucidate further the tradition of the Second Messenian War, it is the stage 
before Kallisthenes that most needs looking at. 

My present concern is with Ephoros’ early books. There is no direct evidence from 
the fragments about Sparta’s dealings with Messenia,* and it is possible that in 
Ephoros’ picture of this phase of Peloponnesian history the struggle between Sparta 
and Argos was more prominent than the revolt of the Messenians against Sparta. The 
two main documents are F 115, and the story of Meltas. 

At the end of F 115 we hear that Sparta and Elis joined together against Pheidon 
of Argos, who had despoiled Elis of Olympia and Sparta of her Peloponnesian hege- 
mony. Together they dealt with Pheidon, and Sparta then helped Elis to acquire 
Pisatis and Triphylia. Later tradition, which made a coalition war of the Second 
Messenian War,’ said that Elis obtained this Spartan help in the Pisatis as a reward 
for Elean services against the Messenians (Apollodoros in Strabo 8. 355): that is, the 
alliance against Pheidon plays in Ephoros the role which the Messenian War plays in 
the later tradition. 

Meltas the grandson of Pheidon was still engaged in the struggle with Sparta. 
Ephoros said (Diod. 7. 13. 2; above, p. 40) that he fought a hard war with Sparta— 
but not apparently a wholly unsuccessful one, since he recovered some territory in 
Arcadia, presumably from Sparta or from Sparta’s supporters. This land he gave to 
certain exiles whom he thus reinstated in their Arcadian homes. The Argives thought 
the land should have been divided amongst themselves, not given to the exiles, and 
they therefore deposed Meltas, who fled to his friends at Tegea. 

? Diod. 15. 66, cf. Ephoros F 216. enough by itself to warrant conclusions about the 

2 F.Gr.H. iii a. 112 ff., on Rhianos 265 F 38-46; early books of Ephoros: Diodoros’ First Messen- 
cf. on Kallisthenes 124 F 23-4. For the relation ian War is from Myron. 
between Ephoros and Kallisthenes cf. also 5 Already in Kallisthenes F 23 the full story of 
Wade-Gery in Athenian Studies (Harvard Studies Aristokrates and the Arcadians appears, and one 
in Cl. Phil., Suppl. i, 1940), 125. may reasonably guess that there were other 
3 Paus. 4. 32. 4-6, cf. Jacoby iii a, p. 175. allies. Apollodoros in Strabo 8. 355 and 362 gives 
* Diod. 8. 27 shows that Diodoros gave the a comparatively sober list of allies, Pausanias in 
story of Tyrtaios in an early book, but is not book 4a wilder collocation. 
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The war with which this story begins must have been fought in the late seventh 
century.’ I suspect it is in fact another aspect of the war in which Tyrtaios fought, 
but whereas in later versions Arcadia and Argos are the allies of Messenia in a struggle 
which is primarily the revolt of the Messenians against Sparta, for Ephoros the central 
fact is the war between Sparta and Argos, in which some Arcadians appear as Sparta’s 
allies. 

As to the source or historicity of the story, one can only say that with Pheidon’s 
grandson we have reached a period where detailed history is not necessarily suspect.? 
Already in the person of King Pheidon Ephoros had reached a figure of real life rather 
than legend, and his account of Pheidon is mainly credible history, even though the 
sacred neutrality of Elis is a romantic improbability, the effective hegemony of Sparta 
isno doubt antedated for the sake of the early Lykourgos, and it may not be true that 
Pheidon coined silver. About Pheidon’s son Lakedes less can be said: for the seventh 
century he is a reasonably well attested name. The summary of Meltas’ wars and 
downfall reads soberly enough and stands some chance of being true. By contrast, 
Aristomenes and the traitor Aristokrates are figures of romance, and the bringing of 
Tyrtaios from Athens is propaganda, even though Tyrtaios’ war is real enough and 
there may be some kernel of historical truth to Aristomenes. Ephoros’ history of 
Pheidon and his successors and their struggle with Sparta deserves some credit, and 
it may well be that this struggle, involving Elis (at least in Pheidon’s time) and 
Arcadia, is the real centre of the alliances which in later tradition centre round the 
struggle between Sparta and the Messenians. Kallisthenes, using the evidence of 
Tyrtaios and the Aristomenes legend, brought the Second Messenian War into the 
centre of the picture ; eminently natural, but perhaps a distortion. 

Lastly, a word about the chronology. Meltas can be placed only as Pheidon’s 
grandson, for though there is an Argive sequel—according to Plutarch (mor. 340 c, 
cf. 396 c) a certain Aigon was chosen king of Argos when the Heraklid line failed; a 
king of Argos is at least talked of in 480 (Herod. 7. 149); and by c. 450 there is an 
annual official with the title Baowevs (Tod 33, 1. 43)—it is not chronologically helpful : 
Meltas’ successors made no mark in history, and we cannot date the stages by which 
the Argive king declined into an annual magistrate.3 But if Pheidon defeated Sparta 
at Hysiai c. 669 and seized Olympia for the festival of 668,* then his grandson’s activity 
in Arcadia should fall somewhere about the end of the seventh century. 

How this compares with Tyrtaios’ war against the Messenians it is difficult to say. 
For us, as for the ancients, there seems to be no criterion but Tyrtaios himself. The 
chronographers dated him by his allusion to the zarépwv jyerépwv tratépes who fought 
the war of conquest with Theopompos, and by calculating downwards from their date 
for Theopompos reached the middle of the seventh century or a little before it. 
Tyrtaios’ phrase allows some latitude in calculation, even if it were certain that he 
meant literally that the grandfathers of his contemporaries had fought with Theo- 
pompos: also, we should date Theopompos later in the eighth century than Apollo- 
doros did, and therefore should incline to put Tyrtaios later in the seventh. 

There is another later date for Tyrtaios’ war, which looks to be independent of the 


? For the chronology see below. 

2 I have sometimes been tempted to see an 
allusion to Meltas’ downfall in Aeschylus, Sup- 
plices 401, where the king imagines the Argive 
people reproaching him with the words ‘ ém7#Avdas 
amwAecas and if the story were 
known to the Athenian audience of the early 
fifth century, its credit would be improved. But 
though the direct speech of this line draws 
attention to it and suggests an allusion, Aeschylus’ 


allusions are mostly topical, and it is hard to see 
why the Meltas story should be topical. Nor, 
indeed, were the Arcadians ém7Avies. 

3 Diod. 7. 14 is not to be used for determining 
the total length of Temenid rule: as the context 
shows, it refers not to the Temenid but to the 
mythical kingdom of Inachos, Lynkeus, etc. 

4 For a restatement of this view see C.Q. xiliii, 


1949, pp. 76 f. 
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calculation based on Tyrtaios’ warépwv warépes. [Plutarch] mor. 194 b credits Epa- 
minondas with the statemen: that he had re-established Messenia ‘after 230 years’. 
This figure (the text is confirm ed by Aelian, V.H. 13. 42) leads back to c. 600, and would 
agree with one of Suidas’ dates for Tyrtaios, ovyypovos trois émra xAnBeior cogois.' The 
basis and origin of this date are obscure, but the connexion with Epaminondas sug- 
gests that it was current before Kallisthenes and Ephoros wrote, and if this is how 
Ephoros’ sources thought of Tyrtaios they should place his war in the time of Meltas 


rather than Pheidon.? 


NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


t Jacoby, Apollodors Chrontk, 134 n. 22, added 
a story from Theopompos’ @avydae (115 F 71). 

2 Among much that remains unclear is the cor- 
rect expansion of Strabo’s brief phrase xai 8) «al 
tov Peidwva at the end of Ephoros 
F 115. Did Sparta and Elis break up Pheidon’s 
empire almost as soon as it had been gained? Or 
did Ephoros conceivably think of the same 
struggle as continuing into Meltas’ time, nearer 
the period when Elis might be supposed to reduce 
the Pisatis, the date when later chronography 
ended the Pisatan interlude (c. 580-570, cf. C.Q. 
xliii, 1949, p. 76)? Pheidon himself, according to 
Ephoros, met his death in Corinth : and of course 


A. ANDREWES. 


the establishment of the Isthmian tyrannies in 
the middle of the seventh century means a con- 
siderable diminution of the area under Argive 
control. 

I should like to express my gratitude to Pro- 
fessor H. T. Wade-Gery, who read through 
several drafts of this article and helped me 
especially in the formulation of the third section 
of it; and to Dr. F. Jacoby, who regards all 
reconstructions of Ephoros as speculative if they 
go beyond what is guaranteed by numbered 
fragments, but encouraged me to proceed with 


this speculation, 
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AN EARLY LACONIAN LEX SACRA! 


Summary. The text of a Laconian inscription recorded by Fourmont is re-examined 
and found to be part of an early /ex sacra relating to the cult of a goddess, probably 
Demeter. 

Restoration of the text is attempted and, despite many uncertainties, the general 
structure and meaning are established. The first sentence deals with the weaving or 
dedication of certain garments by the votaries ; the second excludes unmarried women 
from participation in the rites. | 

The law concerns a community called the wra ApxdAwv. The reference to this obe, 
which has not been identified previously, occurs in a part of the text which is fully 
legible without emendation and is therefore trustworthy. This discovery has an im- 
portant bearing on the constitution of the Lacedaemonian State. 

A new word, fnuds, ‘clothing’, is identified. It is a nomen actionts from the same 


stem as Ionic efua, n., and f. (Cretan réuas, g.s.). 


Note. On account of the fragmentary nature of the text and importance of its 
content, textual and linguistic questions are discussed at some length. The results of 
the discussion are collected at the end in the form of a full text, with variant readings 
and translation. 


AMONG Fourmont’s papers was found a rough copy of an inscription from the neighbour- 
hood of Amyclae (Boeckh, CIG i, No. 15: Collitz-Bechtel, SGDI iii(z), No. 4412; IG 
v(1), No. 722). The original was written on a stone stele broken off at the base 
(columna infra fracta), which has not been seen by anyone since Fourmont. The site is 
given as im vico Schtaonsto (or Schtaosa), near the modern Sclavochori, which is 
adjacent to the ancient Amyclae. The text reads: 


ANTOYEDEPOEEYO 
.. AMANOOITIAETO.. 
YEEBEKEMEYEAA-ITIM 
DEDOFASAPKAAON 
5 © 
\t 
AP GAEMAA&c YI Yo 


Fourmont’s copies of inscriptions are notoriously inaccurate ; on occasion, his zeal 
for emending and supplementing the visible remains resulted in sheer forgery. But he 
was capable of rendering faithfully texts which interested and puzzled him, particularly 
those in archaic script. In the present instance he has apparently recorded, without 
trying to elucidate or improve, an inscription in the Laconian alphabet. The 
genuineness of the document has never been doubted, although commentators with 
sad experience of Fourmont’s ways have naturally been reluctant to attempt restoration. 

A view proposed by ‘a friend of Hermann’ and accepted by the editors of JG is that 
the text is a funerary inscription in verse. This is based on I. 3, read as 0éxé pe ynpay ; 
but the word y7pa can be used in a multitude of contexts other than epitaphs, and 
Greek is not so destitute of natural dactylic rhythm that the occurrence of -uvu—-— 
necessarily implies hexameters or elegiacs. Nor is the metrical argument much re- 
inforced by restoring 1. 5 a|AAd xafaipwv. Nevertheless, Wilamowitz gave it approval : 
nihilt omnia, praeter quae Hermanni amicus legit. 

* I am indebted to Professor D. L. Page and_ article in manuscript and made _ valuable 
Mr. A. G. Woodhead, both of whom read this criticisms. 
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The main problem confronting any editor of the text is to assess the accuracy of 
Fourmont’s rendering of the letters and so to determine the precise form of the 
Laconian alphabet used by the engraver. It is plain from the shape of letters such as 
E, F, ®, Y, =, ¥ that Fourmont tried to write what he saw. Therefore, in the case of 
the two letters Y and 9%, which have an un-Laconian look, we should assume, not that 
the copyist arbitrarily departed from accurate representation, but that he mistook some 
unfamiliar or defaced letter for the forms of v and ¢ which were known to him. Further, 
when we find, e.g. in 1. 1, a series of letters which do not constitute recognizable or 
plausible Greek syllables, we should try to explain any suspect letters in terms of the 
visual errors which Fourmont was likely to make in transcribing an unfamiliar 
alphabet. In the following pages it will be shown that errors recur throughout the 
text according to a regular pattern, and that the style of the engraver can be redis- 
covered with certainty. 

A second problem is to ascertain the extent of the missing parts of the inscription. 
Along the left-hand edge Fourmont marks a lacuna in Il. 1 and 2, in each case with two 
dots. There is a similar notation on the right-hand edge of 1. 2. A cursory examination 
shows that if the right-hand edge is complete in other lines, e.g. ll. 3 and 5, there must 
be a gap of at least two letters on the left of every line. Accordingly, we should assume 
that Fourmont’s dots do not represent the total number of letters he thought were 
missing but actual traces of letters which he could not read. We must also rely on the 
general arrangement of his drawing to indicate the relative length of the lacuna in 
each line. The exact length of the lacuna must be calculated on the basis of syntactical 
and semantic requirements. We are told that the lower edge of the stone was broken 
off, and the truth of this is apparent from the piteous condition of 1. 7. In the absence 
of any similar remark concerning 1. 1, we should assume that it was written along the 
original upper edge. But the possibility must be borne in mind that 1. 1 was not the 
beginning of the text but a continuation, either from another stele or from another 
face of the same stele. The restored text of 1. 1 which will be found below demon- 
strates that it was not in fact the exordium, 


Lines 3-7 

The middle part of the text offers a convenient starting-point for discussion, since 
it contains several recognizable sequences of words and syllables. In particular, 1. 4, 
with fourteen consecutive letters, invites attention. 

The first letter, read as D (8) by the editors, has a distinct tail in Fourmont’s 
transcription and therefore should represent P (p). Now P can easily be a mistake for 
[, w. Since we shall find that Fourmont is capable even of reading P for T (ll. 1, 6), 
we need not hesitate to admit such an alteration. 

The line now reads zed’ ApxadAév, ‘in the community of Arcali/-a’. For 
cf. L. & S.9s.v. werd, A.I. The form veda does not occur elsewhere in the fragmentary 
non-literary records of Laconian speech, but its authenticity is guaranteed by Alcman, 
fr.1, 1. 58; 49, 1. 5, as well as by the Laconian personal names [Jede(ci)orparov, Mon. Ant. 
XViii. 319, 235 and ITeSapiros, Thuc. 8. 28. 5. Cf. Hesychius, s.v. wédevpa: dorepa, Adxwvres. 

The obe Arcali/-a has not been identified previously and requires justification. 

The word wera is known from literary sources and from Laconian inscriptions. All 
examples are of Graeco-Roman date, although Plutarch, Lycurgus 6. 2, quotes a pre- 
classical document containing the acc. plur. Fourmont’s text is by far the earliest 
direct evidence. The phonetic variant odd is attested outside Laconia, and the cognate 
oin appears to have been current in many areas. In late times the several forms of the 
word are glossed either xwpn or dvAn without qualification ;' and in two Laconian 
inscriptions the term ¢vA7 is applied to communities which are regularly styled wra 

1 e.g. Hesychius, s.vv. oval, wds, wy}, wBdras. 
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elsewhere.' But there was a world of difference in classical usage between xan and 
gvAyj. Even if the non-Laconian otn was primarily a geographical term (xen), the 
Laconian wera had a definite political and social connotation. We may be sure that 
legal vocabulary in early times did not permit vagueness of reference between ‘village’ 
and ‘tribe’. 

Originally wa was a collective noun cognate with *o;os (f. dap, ‘old woman’), Lat. 
avus, IE. *dwos.? It denotes properly a group of kinsmen and dependants ruled by an 
hereditary chief or patriarch, together with their dwellings and lands. Such a group 
may be fitted naturally into the hereditary pattern of early Greek society. The obe 
must be supposed on the one hand to have been part of a nation or tribe (¢dAov, duvAn) 
and on the other to have been composed of a number of closer family-groups (zrarpiai, 
g¢patpia). Under the kind of social organization which is reflected in the Homeric 
poems, the head of an wrd would rank as a BaowAevs and together with his peers would 
sit as a yépwv in the council of the tribe. His residence and the centre of his power 
would normally be a fortified citadel (zéAis, Burg), although it might be merely an 
unfortified manor-house. Within the enclosure (€pxos) of the chief’s house, his closest 
relatives and dependants (¢parpia, ératpor) would have their dwellings. Other families 
and septs of the wra would live in villages and farmsteads scattered throughout the 
obal territory ; they would resort to the zdAts for assemblies and religious festivals, for 
protection against an invading enemy, etc. 

We might expect the people of Laconia, whose institutions in the classical period 
were for the most part remarkably ‘archaic’ and ‘Homeric’ in character, to preserve 
the essential nature as well as the name of the wrd. If we except the hereditary 
BaovAevs, who in Laconia (as elsewhere) had vanished from the tribes and from smaller 
political units, this is in fact the case, The well-known Rhetra of Lycurgus,’ according 
to its most natural interpretation, indicates that the obes were the primary consti- 
tuents of the tribes. Also, the prestige enjoyed in early times by Pitane and Amyclae,* 
which at a later date are confirmed as obes, shows that the wrd was no mere xwyn but 
a major political unit. The Laconian obe was in fact the nearest equivalent to the 
Athenian deme. 

The total number of obes previously identified is six: Amyclae, Pitane, Limnae, 
Cynosura, Mesoa, and Neopolis. The obal status of these is confirmed by inscriptions 


found in or near Sparta; none of the inscriptions is earlier than the second century | 


B.c., and most (if not all) of them are substantially later.5 All six obes are generally 
assumed to have been situated in the vicinity of Sparta and to have constituted 
‘wards’ or ‘parishes’ of that city. Neopolis, on account of its name, is dismissed as a 
late creation, and the other five are held to represent the total in classical and pre- 
classical times. The supporters of this theory also maintain that the Lacedaemonian 
tribes were the so-called ‘Dorian’ trio, Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pamphyli, and conse- 
quently that the obes were not constitutent parts of the tribes but a local (Spartan) 
system of a different order. In addition, some scholars have been inclined to think that 
the Ephorate and other fivefold magistracies at Sparta were based on the obes. 


' IG v (1) 564 (Limnae), 682 (Amyclae). 

2 For additional cognates of wrd, see J. 
Pokorny, Indog. Etym. Worterb., 1948, s.v. ‘auo-s’, 
Grorsvater miitterlicherseits (where miitterlicherseits 
is a qualification unsupported by the bulk of the 
evidence). 

3 Plutarch, Lycurgus 6.2... 
kal wBas wBagavra ... (The text 
at this point requires modification, as I shall 
prove in a separate article, but not in such a way 


as to alter the obvious implication of the parti- 
cipial phrase quoted.) 

* Herodotus 3. 55, 9. 53; Hesychius, s.v. 
IIravarns orparés ; Xenophon, Hellenica 4. 5. 11; 
Strabo 8. 5. 4. Cf. Thucydides 1. 20. 3; 5. 18. 10; 
5. 23. 5. 

5 IG v (1), Nos. 26, 27, etc. For the con- 
ventional view of the tribes and obes here 
described, see Pauly-Wissowa, RE, s.vv. ‘Phylai’, 
‘Obai’. 
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The evidence for this theory is so late and so fragmentary in respect of both obes 
and tribes and it postulates a social structure so much at variance with the normal 
pattern of the Greek State, that it cannot stand unmodified in face of early docu- 
mentary proof of the existence of another obe. As will be shown in the following dis- 
cussion, Fourmont’s inscription is a genuine archaic document, and its most certain 
phrase zed’ d-as Apxaddv constitutes such a proof. Those who regard the obes as 
wards of Sparta must therefore accept a sixth obe (and also the possibility of more 
which are as yet unidentified). Moreover, any idea of a connexion between the 
number of obes and the fivefold magistracies must be abandoned. 

Since Fourmont’s text was found quite near Sparta and since also the evidence of 
Pausanias quoted below suggests that Arcali/-a was in this area, some may be inclined 
to continue to regard the obes as being in some sense wards of the city and to accep? 
ignorance of their number and also of their political and social nature. This is perhaps 
the safest attitude to adopt ; I would suggest, however, that the true solution lies along 
the following lines. 

The obes are to be regarded as subdivisions of the Lacedaemonian tribes and un- 
connected with the local organization of the city of Sparta. The five (or six) obes 
hitherto identified may have been, in effect, wards of Sparta after the dissolution of 
the Lacedaemonian League. The significance of this dissolution would then be as 
follows: the known obes, being situated close to Sparta in the upper Eurotas valley, 
survived the dissolution and sank to the level of wards, while others in the coastal 
districts were separated from Sparta and raised to the level of fully independent 
modes. The ‘Free-Laconian’ cities, that is to say, were originally obes. The total 
number of obes would thus be about thirty. I would further suggest that the obes 
were constituent parts of the Lacedaemonian tribes and that the latter were not three 
but five.! 

Arcali/-a does not of course occur among the names of the ‘Free-Laconian’ cities. 
To judge by its probable position, it may have remained in the rump-league along with 
the other five. On the other hand, since it does not occur in the late inscriptions or 
among the obes mentioned by Pausanias (as contemporary ¢vAai), I think it possible 
that it may have become extinct by Hellenistic times both as a township and as a 
political and social group. 

An indirect reference to Arcali/-a occurs in the text of Pausanias, who records a 
mythical history of Lacedaemon in the following terms.* Lacedaemon married Sparte, 
daughter of Eurotas, and founded the city that bears her name. Their son, Amyclas, 
founded Amyclae: he had several sons, of whom the youngest, Hyacinthus, died at an 
early age and was buried in that town. dzo@avdvros és Apyadov rov 
mpeapuratov tav maidwy Kai vorepov Kuvoprav ApyddAov 
adixero 7) apyyj. Pausanias completes the genealogy with Oibalos, son of Cynortas. 

This aetiological myth appears to be based mainly on geographical names. Leaving 
aside Lacedaemon, i.e. the ‘hollow’ valley of the Eurotas, and Sparta, its capital city, 
we come to Hyacinthus, who may also have begun his career as a geographical 
feature (like other -wos names) but through a successful process of heroization have 
lost this connexion before the classical period. Then we have Amyclae, a town and 
obe, whose children are Argalus and Cynortas. That Cynortas represents an obe is 


1 My theory of the five tribes and thirty obes 
will be expounded in a separate paper. I believe 
that this state of affairs is reflected in the legend- 
ary account by Ephorus, ap. Strabo 8. 5. 4 and 
8. 4. 11 (Amyclae being an independent obe out- 
side the tribal division). For the ‘Free-Laconian’ 
cities see Pausanias 3. 21. 6-7: eighteen out of 


4599.1 


the original twenty-four survived in his day. 

2 Pausanias 3. 1. 3. Cf. Apollodorus 3. ro. 3, 
where the same story appears without mention 
of Argalos. Pausanias 7. 18. 5 mentions the hero 
again: ...6 5€ Aumv€ rot Alywirov rob 
Anpeirov tot Apyddov (Apmddov, MSS.) rod 
Apvxdra tod Aaxedaipovos. 
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suggested by the name of his son OiBados <*driados,' ‘little Obe’. The existence of a 
‘tomb’ of Cynortas close to the ancient X«:ds or tholos in Sparta (which I believe is to 
be identified with the oxds of the Council’) points in the same direction ; for such 
shrines are apt to correspond to the tribes, phratries, etc., of a Greek city. Cf. Pausanias 
3. 13. 1 Kuvépra rot ApwxdAa rddos ; id. 3. 15. 8, heroon of Aegeus (the Aegeidae) ; 3. 14. 2, 
‘tomb’ of Tainaros (Tainaron), etc. 

It is thus a simple inference that both Cynorta and Argalos were obes situated close 
to Amyclae and Sparta. Cynortas is probably the eponymous hero of Cynosura/Cynura. 

The name Argalus is confirmed by Hesychius (who adds nothing, however, to 
Pausanias’ story) ; s.v. Aywyaios: Apyados rapa Adxwow 6 vids.3 

Since in Greek proper-names there is often fluctuation between voiced and un- 
voiced stop-consonants, it may be taken as certain that Argalos and Fourmont’s 
ApxaAév are the same. The fact that no town or village of this name is known is not 
a valid objection. Even the obes of Pitane, Cynosura, and Mesoa are poorly attested 
and cannot be pin-pointed on a map. And indeed it is possible that ApxaAo: denoted 
the people of the obe and the district which they inhabited, but that the wéAs or 
moAixvn which was the focus of their social organization had an entirely different 
name: ethnic and topographical designations frequently do not coincide. Although 
inscriptions have been known to move hundreds of miles in the course of centuries, the 
location given by Fourmont may be taken as supporting Pausanias’ account of the 
close connexion between Argalos and Amyclae and so confirming the geographical 
position of Arcali/-a. 

[Finally, it is just conceivable that Hesychius’ conceals ApxaAa: 
adjectival derivative of wra.* The form dov appears in Clearchus (FHG ii p. 316 fr. 41) 
and Schol. T, Homer, J/iad 16, 1. 184, and is explained as equivalent to irepdov. This is 
inaccurate ; the dor is properly the ‘great hall’ of the Homeric palace and manor-house, 
where the prince and his family and dependants dine, and the tzep@ov is the story 
above and behind the hall. As has been explained, wra as a political organization in 
historical times is to be considered as a development of the communal life of a single 
yévos, ruled by a patriarchal chief and living within one enclosure. Further, the comic 
poet Epilycus, ap. Athenaeus 140 a, uses oiwcopat in the sense ‘I shall attend the obal 
banquet’ (at Amyclae), i.e. attend the auov. | 

Boeckh (loc. cit.), while recording the haphazard conjectures of his time, con- 
cluded his remarks on the text as follows: ‘inscriptionem aut oraculum aut mysticam 
et telesticam formulam continuisse iudico, quo et reliqua et maxime illud xafaipwv 
et ddpoddpov mentio deducunt’. This suggestion is ignored by later editors, but its 
merit is obvious. The words xa@a:poy, 1. 5, and |podopou, 1. 6, need not be restored in 
precisely the form which Boeckh puts forward, but they certainly point in the direc- 
tion which he indicates. If to them we add the foregoing version of 1. 4, 23’ das 
ApxdAév, it becomes apparent that we have to do with a lex sacra which prescribed 
rules of ritual purity for an official cult of the obe. 

Ka8a:pov will then imply an act of defilement or a caveat against it. This is sup- 
ported by the simple restoration a]AAa before xa@a:poy. In 1. 3 a prohibition is at once 
revealed if we punctuate after and read pé yépav 

Now x7pa need not mean a ‘widow’ ; its reference includes all adult women who 
have no husband, i.e. widows, divorcees. Thus the text may refer equally well to the 


_ 1! For this treatment of voiced bilabial+-y, cf. 2 IG v (1), No. 538 rijs Zneados rijs yepovaias ; 
PoiBos < *PdByos (Poy), ‘having atress,orknot see F. Robert, Thymélé, pp. 1o1 f., 113 f. 

of hair’ (Apollo being the ideal of full-grown 3 Ayyaios is probably corrupt and perhaps 
youth with uncut hair: ya:rdes, Pindar). So irrelevant to the gloss. 

also Aatuds (Adpos, Aduta); Hesychius * Or perhaps read wav = wedy for wdv. 
and perhaps also Aaxedaipwyr. 
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exclusion of such women from certain ritual duties—a common phenomenon in Greek 
religion—as to funeral rites for a dead husband. That this is in fact the case is sug- 
gested by ztyu-, which may refer to public office of a religious kind. Further, the 
special reference to women suggests a goddess, such as Demeter or Core, or perhaps 
Artemis. Discrimination against yjpac may imply a rite such as the Thesmophoria or 
a festival restricted to zap@évo. 

Between pé yépay and dAda one or perhaps two imperatival infinitives are needed. 
This raises the problem of the extent of the lacunae on the left-hand edge. Lines 3-7 
offer no solution to this problem, but it will appear later that at the beginning of 1. 3 
there is a fair chance that about four letters are missing. If we apply a similar measure 
to the beginning of ll. 4 and 5, the following possibilities may be considered : 

(a) rys[av | [tnfin.] wed’ A. | [pede] -0-€y, 

(b) | [ ] 6. A.|[ ? dAda 

(c) rep | or med’ 6. A. | [ede] -0-€p, dAAa 
(d) | [-dxév or 6. A.|[ ? ] -0-€, 


The advantage of (a), (b), and (c) is that the supposition of an infinitive in 1. 5 fits 
the group -o-ey quite closely. The fact that this makes it necessary to restore at least 
five letters, instead of four, at the beginning of 1. 5 may not be a grave disadvantage. In 
the case of (c) and (d), -€o#a: and the variant -aoyév for -ayév would require five letters 
at the beginning of 1. 4. In (a) it is hard to find a suitable verb of four or five letters to 
govern tyz{av. In (b) the first word of 1. 4 might be pédeiay or pédeuiay. In (a), 1. 5 
might be made to start with pédév, but interpretation of the following -o-éy otherwise 
than as an infinitive presents difficulty. 

I select (c) as the easiest solution, reading in 1. 4 the contracted tip|ayév], which 
is possible even in archaic Laconian (cf. Aleman 1. 82; 13. 5; 49. 4, etc., also ITohowan, 
IToAdx61, inscrs.), and in |. 5 pede mallee, which exceeds the assumed extent of the 
lacuna by one letter only. 

Tiysayeév, ‘hold a priesthood’, can be paralleled in its application to a cuthathiniel 
(Memphis) and to a woman (Thasos) ; see L. & S.°, s.v. tisoéyos. The epithet rysdoxos 
is used by Homer of a female goddess; H. II, Bentsen, l. 268, H. V, Aphrodite, 1. 31. 
In the latter passage—mdow 8° év beady tysdoyds €ori—the goddess is described 
in terms applicable to a priestess. It is well known that deities often bear titles proper 
to their worshippers; cf. Thesmophorus, Carpophorus, Daphnephorus. 

ITéXév, ‘act as Pélus’ in a cult. The verb is not attested elsewhere, but may 
reasonably be postulated. 

In religious terminology, 7@Aos f. denotes a girl of marriageable age who is initiated 
into mysteries connected with puberty, marriage, and childbirth and performs certain 
ritual functions on that occasion.’ ‘Fillies’ in this sense occur in cults of Artemis, 
Demeter and Core, Aphrodite, and the Leucippides, in various parts of ancient Greece ; 
they are particularly characteristic of Laconia. 

A Spartan inscription of the second century A.D. refers to Aurelia Epaphro, a 
m@Aos Toiv Oeoiv, i.e. Demeter and Core. Another 7@Aos of these goddesses 


1 [Il@dos, m.f., has of course also a general 
currency in the sense of ‘young man’, ‘young 
woman’. This may be an extension of the reli- 
gious connotation, or it may be no more than an 
obvious metaphor. I do not think, however, that 
the religious connotation was derived from 
the metaphor. In my opinion it has its origin in 
a very early concept of the nature of the god- 
desses who are associated with ma@Au; but I 
reserve discussion of this point for a separate 


paper. The maiden w@Ac of Artemis, etc., are 
clearly the counterpart of the dpxrot of Artemis 
Brauronia in Attica. I7éAos m. has not, so far as 
I am aware, any currency in religious contexts 
except with regard to the Dioscuri. 

2 IG v (1), No. 594; that Epaphro was quite 
young is shown by the fact that her grandmother 
was alive to act as spensor for her on this occa- 
sion. Cf. S. Wide, Lakonische Kulte (Leipzig, 


1893), P- 179. 
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attested in Messene, in the third century B.c.' Artemis was called [TwAd& in Thasos.? 
There is no direct reference to her 7@Ao at Sparta, but she cannot be dissociated from 
the cult of the Leucippides, Hilaeira and Phoebe, in that city. These two goddesses 
were apparently themselves known as 7@Aou, and so were the two maidens who served 
as their priestesses; cf. Hesychius, s.v. mwAia: tr. péper d€ emi 
tas Aevxurmidwy mwdAovs: 5€ elvar daciv. Aphrodite also had votaries 
called w@Ao ;* these seem to have been of the class whom the Greeks described as 
temple-prostitutes when they were noticed in Asiatic cults—and perhaps passed over 
in silence if they existed in their own cities; they were maidens ‘deflowered by a god’ 
ina temple. Cf. Hesychius, s.v. w@Aos: €raipa. mwAous yap adbras EAeyov, ofov Adpodirns. 
mwaAous* Tovs véous, Kai Tas véas, Kai TapBEvous. 

Along with ryayév, the infinitive 7oAév suits the context of our inscription very 
well. Tyxayév refers to the senior dignitaries of the cult, 7éAév to the junior initiates 
and minor dignitaries. A woman who has no husband although she is of marriage- 
able age is excluded from both functions. She is not necessarily barred from partici- 
pation in the rite as a spectator; but her condition is unpropitious to a form of 
worship directed towards fertility, so that her active participation would be a 
placpa. 

The adoption of 76Aév in our text reduces considerably the range of possibilities 
for the subject-matter of the whole document,’ and strengthens the case for Demeter 
and Core or Artemis and the Leucippides. Further enquiry into this question must 
be reserved for the discussion of Il. 1-3 (below). 

In ll. 3-4 we have seen two indubitable cases of $ = o (before €0é«ke and in dfas). 
This is a typical early Laconian form. But there are several other varieties of o used 
in Laconia; they differ in the number of strokes which they contain, in the straight- 
ness or curve of the strokes, and in the angle of inclination to the direction of writing. 
If we assume that the engraver of Fourmont’s inscription used two forms of o: 3 
(which Fourmont transcribed accurately and perhaps also identified correctly) and Y 
(which he conceived to be a tilted M = p and misrepresented in his transcription), 
many difficulties in the text are automatically removed.® The likelihood of two 
o-forms being used indiscriminately within a single document before the final stabiliza- 
tion of the local alphabet is obvious; and the possibility that Fourmont would be 
confused in such an event need not be argued. 

Further, the Laconian v appears in the variant forms V, i, Y. There is no instance 
of vin Fourmont’s text.? The sign Y¥ occurs in 1. 1 (twice) and in 1. 6; and Fourmont no 
doubt thought it represented v; but v does not make sense in any of the three places. 

' IG v (1), No. 1444. that the engraver used € and M, both with the 
2 Jahrb. d. deutsch. archdol. Gesellsch. xxvii value o, the second being the san-form which is 


(1912), p. 8, Nos. 2, 3: Apréuede ITwdoi. 

3 Wide, op. cit., pp. 326-332. 

4 Ath. Mitt. xxix (1904), p. 297: m@Aov Adpo- 
(? Cyzicus). 

5 From a linguistic point of view it is conceiv- 
able that woAév could refer to the sale of goods in 
the market which accompanied many religious 
festivals. Leges sacrae occasionally refer to the 
vendors (awAnrai) on such occasions. But the 
regulations concerning them are normally an 
appendix to the main paragraphs of the law. It 
is scarcely conceivable that people of this class 
could be mentioned in the same sentence as one 
of the chief causes of ritual impiety. 

© I am indebted for this explanation to Mr. 
A. G. Woodhead. Previously I had supposed 


well known in the Arcadian and other Pelopon- 
nesian alphabets. The assumption of M would 
make it easier to account for Fourmont’s use of 
the upright letters M NV Y where a is required by 
the context. But this hypothesis breaks down 
not merely because M (= san) is unknown in 
Laconian inscriptions but because it would be 
necessary to suppose that the engraver distin- 
guished » from san by using M (with a short 
fourth stroke), a form which is also unknown in 
Laconian and is not indeed supported in this 
case by Fourmont’s transcript (e.g., 1. 3, ME = 
pe, TIM = 

7 The symbol N occurs in 1. 7, but no argument 
can be based on the meaningless jumble in that 
part of the text. 
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It is plain, however, that on a defaced surface “4 =o could be mistaken for +, 
particularly if (as is probable enough) Fourmont expected v to appear as Y. In 
the same way, M = p» could be mistaken for ¥ = v. 

Finally, there is a clear possibility that the sign + = a, if its fourth stroke were 
defaced, could be mistaken for N=». 

Thus the following equivalences are possible : 


4 (0) = M (y) 
Ar (0) = N (v) 


4, (oc) = ¥ (v); M (u) = (2). 


Instances of these will be found to occur in Il. 1-2 (see below). In the meantime it is 
clear that in 1. 6 the penultimate letter M can well be explained as o and that ¥ in the 
same line may also be o. Conversely, it must also be considered possible that in I. 5 
represents .! 

A further characteristic of Fourmont’s script is the distinction between P (vertical) 
and 4 (oblique). The latter is beyond doubt equivalent to p in yépay, ApxdAdv, and 
-fopos. (The P of xa8a:poy, however, is almost vertical.) In 1. 1 there is an instance of 
vertical P which, as will be shown below, is certainly a mistake for T. We have also 
seen that in 1. 4 Fourmont was capable of mistaking [ for P. If we apply this observa- 
tion to the group POY: in 1. 6, we obtain either TOM or TOM. Associated with the 
following word, the latter solution provides ros -p-oddpés, acc. plur., which is a very 
plausible reading. It may also be doubted whether the first P of the -¢ép6s word, which 
is also vertical, really indicates p; but since it occurs between two missing letters its 
interpretation is problematical (see below). 

The structure of the sentence may now be considered under the following alter- 


natives: 


(a) (xépav) | (infin.) ros[ ... 
(b) (xépav) xaBaipéo[ay | [dat. instr. or advb., etc.] rds [ 


(c) (xépa) xaBaipso[a | [imper.] rés[ 


(For the feminine participle, a gen. absol. or dat. comm. construction is scarcely to 
be contemplated in an archaic law; the mode of expression is sure to be simple and 
direct.) Type (c) can probably be ruled out, as it involves an unnecessary change of 
construction. But the factor which weighs heavily against any restoration based on 
the feminine participle is that it makes the{ ]¢dpds the object of purification. This 
word may be expected to indicate a group of magistrates or other officials, who could 
not be cleansed by a woman who is herself yxapa, and are indeed more likely to be 
responsible for purification-measures in such a case. It is possible, but not probable, 
that the [  |ddpds were cult-objects, e.g. water-vessels, which would have to be 
cleansed. But the proper object of purification is the temple or shrine at which the 
pollution occurs. A similar objection applies to the imperatival construction : 


The missing nominative might, within the supposed limits of the lacuna, be restored 
as hvapai or even /udpévar. In such a case we might reasonably expect roi hvapot 
etc., but there is no room for the article. 

The masc./neut. participial construction need be considered only in the form of 


acc. plur. masc. participle agreeing with ros [ _]¢dpés. Any other case-form, e.g. 
nom. sing. or acc. sing. masc., would govern ros[_ _]dpés and revive the problem of 


[infin.] 


| (nom. plur.] rds [ 


‘! The occurrences of M, WN in ll. 3-4 need not be reconsidered in this light. 
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the identity of the[  ]¢0pds and the reason for their being purified. The sentence 
must therefore run as follows: 


xaBaépor[ras] [infin.] [acc.].. . 


(f) (dat. instr.] rds [ ]popos [acc.] {infin.]... 
]¢¢pés [infin.] ... 


Of these (g) has the advantage of simple and clear word-order, and it is the solution 
which I am inclined to accept. Uncertainty must remain, however, so long as the 
final K of 1. 6 is unsolved and while the debris of 1. 7 provides no satisfactory indication 
of the nature of the next phrase or sentence. 

Following (g), we have at our disposal a variety of words which would be a suitable 
object for the participle ; e.g. huapdv, d6ua, oréyav, Bouov. Since Fourmont does not 
mark a lacuna at the end of |. 5 we should assume that the participial ending -ras 
belongs to |. 6. We may then read 70 d6ua; but if a longer word, e.g. oréyay, is pre- 
ferred, there will be no room for the article (especially if it is masc. or fem.). The 
fragmentary letters before ras may fit -av or -ya equally well. I choose 76 Séya as 


(g) xaBatpov[ras] [acc.] [ 


being a word of archaic flavour which may well have been applied to temples in 


Laconia (cf. Poseidon Awyarirns' at Sparta) and was certainly so used at nearby 
Tegea.? Anoun with the article is slightly more plausible than one without it, in view 
of rds [ 

Hitherto the % of 1. 6 has been accepted as equivalent to ¢. Thisis scarcely possible. 
The Laconian ¢ is regularly ® and, although the unusual M form for o has already 
been established in our text, I do not think that @ = ¢ can be safely assumed if there 
is another plausible explanation. The symbol ® can in fact represent 9, g, and this 
provides a compound of —9dpos (-«dpos) ‘attendant’, which is entirely appropriate to 
the context. The reading ¢ can only be justified if it is supposed that Fourmont modern- 
ized this letter while he copied all the others in the engraver’s style with fair accuracy. 

It has already been pointed out that the P at the beginning of the -?dpés word is 
of dubious value. As there is a space between it and the hesitantly marked © we 
perhaps ought to assume that a letter is missing here, although Fourmont does not 
indicate its loss. Compounds of -xépos which may be considered are vafoxépos, 
Geoxdpos Or (later Laconian ovoxdpos, Hesychius s.v.), 0axoxdpos and zrupKédpos 
(Thessalian,? dz. Aey.). Parallel to the last-mentioned word we might postulate 
*zrvpoxdpos, i.e. an official who tends the temple-fire (cf. in zupoddpos,* Laconian). 
On the strength of the very late word iepoxdpos, perhaps */vapoxdpos should be added 
to the list. Given that P may be genuine and, if not, might well be a corruption of 
K or F, I select rupopopds, varopepés, PaxoPpopés in that order. 

The K which follows -?épés is unlikely to have been the last letter of the line. To 
judge by the length of 1. 3 there was plenty of room for more, and even in early 
inscriptions it is not usual to find words divided after the initial consonant. We must 
assume that Fourmont failed to observe traces of any further letters at this point, 
since he has not marked a lacuna. The K may be supplemented «/{ai, to be followed by 
another group of officials or a second participial phrase, or it may be the beginning of 
the infinitive phrase which is required to complete the sentence. 

Line 7 is so severely damaged that it is impossible to discover even the outlines of 
its structure. It is a reasonable hypothesis that the officials, in addition to cleansing 
the shrine, would exact a fine from the offender and would then proceed to carry out 
the rites which had been interrupted. Conceivably the letters AEM conceal a form 


(Delphi), Hesychius, s.v. 
* IG v (1), No. 992, etc. 


™ Wide, op. cit., pp. 31, 45 f. 
2 IG v (2), No. 3, l. 21 (Athena Alea). 
3 "Ed. apx. 1934-5, Pp. 141 (inscr.); cf. 
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of the verbs addeoOar, e£deofar used in this sense ; but the shape of both A and E is so 
uncertain that even this modest conjecture must be considered to be valueless. 


Lines 1-3. 

The form of the sentence beginning pé yépay... suggests that it opens a new 
clause in the law. Accordingly, since in documents of the type in question we are apt 
to pass abruptly from one topic to another, we need not expect to find that ll. 1-3 
have much in common with ll. 3-5 as regards subject-matter. Nevertheless, there is a 
fair chance that the two passages may be alike in form, i.e. that the entire text may be 
concerned with prohibitions. 

Fourmont’s version of 1. 1, Avrovedepoeevo shows an impossible combination of 
letters at several points ; but the curious letter Y, which occurs twice, at once attracts 
attention. It has already been explained that Fourmont was prone to confuse “Y, a, 
with M, uw, N,v, and Y, v. If it be supposed that what he ought to have seen here was 
M, », then most of the difficulties of the line disappear. 

The first four letters represent |dv76, 3 pl. impve., recalling the syntax already 
postulated for ll. 3-5, and they are followed by péde, which reinforces this impression. 
Obviously the imperative is most unlikely to have been a word of six letters, as Four- 
mont’s notation suggests; nor is it likely to have been the first word of the sentence 
or paragraph, since a definite subject is needed. Even if 1. 1 is taken to be a continua- 
tion of a sentence begun on another face of the stele, it may well be thought to have 
started with a complete word. Therefore a lacuna of more than 2 letters should be 
assumed for the left-hand edge at this point. 

The second half of the line now reads poeewo. By changing P to T and the first EF 
to F, we obtain a possible 76 féu6, i.e. a genitive noun depending on the verb in I, 2 
which follows péd5é. The word *rnuds is unknown, but in a dialect text of the classical 
period we ought not to shrink from accepting a new word, provided that it can be 
justified in form and sense. Parallel to *rnuds are Dor. ria (Cret. ; cf. Hesych. 
Ion. efua and Dor. *ryya f. (Cret. g.s. reéuas). This series from *wes- ‘clothe’, ‘dress’, 
corresponds exactly to pupds, ‘pole’, ‘line’; piua, ‘draw’, ‘bow-shot’; pu, ‘rush’, 
‘street’, or to oduos, ‘way’ ; ofua, ‘swoop ; oi, ‘(path of) song’; cf. also ortypds, oriypa, 
ottypy, etc. Strictly *rnuds is an abstract or nomen actionis, but it might easily be 
applied to a ‘garment’, ‘robe’, or to ‘clothing’ in general. If the latter sense is the 
correct one in our text, it may be used in contrast with 7jjaros, a single garment. But, 
whether there be one garment or more, the use of the definite article shows that the 
reference is specific to something used in the cult. 

The mention of clothing in a religious context brings to mind such acts as the 
ritual dedication of garments, the wearing of plain white garments at the Thesmo- 
phoria, mumming (esp. dances by men dressed as women, and vice versa), or even the 
simple stripping off of garments for athletic contests and dancing. So far the cult or 
cults of our law are undefined ; we merely have indications of a female cult (yépav, tynayév, 
m6Aév), possibly of Demeter, Artemis, or the Leucippides (76Aév). 

Accordingly, the significance of the rnyds in the law is hard to define. It is well to 
remember, however, that the cult is Laconian and Dorian. Laconia is the land of 


-yupvorraiiia, Taces and dances by naked boys for Apollo' and orgiastic dances by 


scantily clad, if not entirely naked, girls for Artemis.* Further, we find at Phaestus 
in Crete a ritual called ’Exdvova, associated with a god Leukippos and involving the 
undressing of brides and incubatio in a temple ;3 Leukippos at once recalls the puzzling 
cult of the Leukippides at Sparta, which involved two female participants known as 
m@Aot, a goddess who may have been Artemis, perhaps also the dedication of a 


Nilsson, Griechische Feste, pp. 140 f. Plutarch, Lycurgus, 14. 2. 
2 Ibid., pp. 182 ff.; and esp. p. 184, n. 4. See 3 Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 370-1. 
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garment, and was associated with myths of marriage and rape.' With these facts 
in mind, we may proceed to consider the restoration of 1. 2. 

The verb following péde can be recognized in the initial fragment .. ~AAMANOO. 
The first © is ®, 0, and the ending is therefore impve. mid. The Laconian 3 p. impve. 
mid. form is known from Heracleia as -ac#w; as a by-form we might reckon with 
-avo$w, but hardly with -av@w. Therefore, either has been omitted by Fourmont 
before ®, or the sign W is corrupt and should be read as o. But the preceding M is also 
doubtful, for we expect either an aorist tense or the present of a verb with indic. -dw 
or -ayt; if it is aorist impve., the chances against M, p, are considerable. As has 
already been shown, M, a, can replace both M and NW. Thus we obtain the dialectally 
correct verb ending -oda66. 

The missing verb-stem is presumably one which can be followed by a genitive (76 
reu6). The tense appears to be the aorist of an -a- stem. The curved fragment of the 
letter preceding this stem-vowel might indicate ®, D, or P. The following restorations 
may be considered. (a) évud|acac06, ‘weave in’, ‘embroider’, with 76 réu6 as genitive 
of respect or partitive genitive. This is the aorist of evuddw, evudaivw; the middle 
form of this word may appear surprising but is not, I think, out of place in the present 
context. The reference will be either to the weaving of garments for the goddess at 
public expense or (less probably) to the weaving of garments by individual women 
privately for dedication to the goddess. Ceremonial bathing and clothing of an effigy 
is of course a ritual common to most, if not all, Greek goddesses, particularly those 
associated with childbirth and fertility. This reading if accepted would not, therefore, 
throw any light on the identity of the cult concerned ; it is perhaps worth mentioning, 
however, that in the cult of the Spartan Leucippides there was an official weaving of 
garments, prominent enough for Pausanias to mention it—and not for the goddesses 
Hilaeira and Phoebe but for Apollo (who is perhaps to be regarded as the male partner 
of a iepds in this connexion).? (6) with 76 as partitive genitive. 
This would imply the dedication by women-initiates of part of their own clothing to 
the goddess. dzmodaréowar is not far removed in meaning from dzmdpyouat; but 
unfortunately for our purpose it does not seem to have been current in religious 
language. (c) Supposing that the clothing is either that draped over the effigy of the 
goddess or that dedicated to the goddess by a woman after childbirth or the like, we 
might postulate ézad|acacG6, ‘touch’. The object of this section of the law would 
then be to prevent impiety or pollution. 

The brevity and obscurity which surround our text make it impossible to decide 
between these readings. My own preference follows the order in which they are set 
out above. 

The remaining letters of 1. 2, IT/AE[o, must be combined with 1. 3 Jos €0éxe, to 
form a phrase qualifying the preceding imperative sentence. From the indicative 
€0éxe, it may fairly be inferred that this phrase does not belong to the following 
sentence, pe xépay, etc.; we should in that case expect a subjunctive or optative. 

The key to the phrase is to be found in the group /AE. Here ME, pé, is ‘a safe 
restoration. 

We must then seek a relative particle in the remaining IT. This group presents 
some difficulty. The obvious solutions ai, conditional, and €, temporal, bear no 
resemblance to Fourmont’s letters. The relative hd: is only possible if it be supposed 
that Fourmont accidentally omitted ho by haplography after the preceding ®O, -06. 
Another possibility that occurs to me is Pf, zé, ‘where’, ‘in what circumstances’. 
This Doric form could be reconciled with the original; and since nearly every other 
letter in the line requires some degree of restoration, the change is perhaps not out 
of the question. Both adverbially and as a relative, the word is usually local in sense. 

1 Wide, op. cit., pp. 326-32. 2 Pausanias 3. 16. 2. 
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In form, however, it is an instrumental; and if it is so interpreted in our text, the 
meaning of the phrase is quite appropriate.' Finally, I would propose TI, 7‘, which 
requires only a trifling alteration to the text. The use of the interrogative pronoun in a 
distributive sense in contexts other than a straightforward indirect question is rare 
but authenticated: cf. JG ix (2), No. 517, ll. 22-3, nai trav dvdAav, Kis Ke ywverter €v 
Tave, Sopev, ‘and to pay whatever expenses may be incurred towards this end’ (Larisa, 
3rd century B.c.), and see L. & S.° s.v. ris B. II. b. I do not know of any example of 
this usage in a dialect text so early as Fourmont’s inscription, but it seems to me a 
natural phenomenon to which there can be no objection in principle. 

Accordingly I take ri . . . €#€xe to follow the imperatives in the same way as an 
accusative noun, and the genitive 76 réué to be in partitive relationship to this phrase. 

The structure of the phrase is thus ri pé (nom. sing.) €0éxe, or vi wé (nom. sing. and 
acc. neut.) €8éxe. In the second case the order of the missing words may be reversed. 
In both cases the subject is almost certainly a priest or a magistrate or similar official. 
In the first, with the unexpressed object equivalent to the content of the principal 
clause, €6éce will mean ‘ordained’, ‘sanctioned’, ‘approved’ (L. & S.° s.v. ri@nut, 
A. V, VII). In the second, the expressed object is likely to be predicative, ‘approved 
as (proper, permissible, etc.)’. 

The letter following pé is almost certainly [ and not F ; in Fourmont’s copy a slight 
downward twist is visible at the end of the horizontal stroke. The end of 1. 2 zo. . can 
be combined with Jos 1. 3 to make zo{Ac|avoujos or *7d[Ao|voujos. If an accusative is 
postulated we must read zro[Ac|avoyos ....]és or wol..|..6s ....]os, the extent of the 
lacuna being unknown in either case. 

The variant acc. plur. (or sing.) -+-nom. sing. may, I think, be ruled out. The only 
plausible word that occurs to me is 70[Ads ; and this or any word of similar length is 
unlikely, because Fourmont marks only two letters missing in 1. 2 and, since there 
seems to have been room for one or two more, the engraver would not divide z0[Aé|s. 
The choice between the remaining alternatives, i.e. nom. sing. or nom. sing. acc. 
neut., is hard to decide. From the standpoint of both style and context, the nom. 
sing. alone seems rather more natural. The subject of the preceding imperatives must 
be definite ; it cannot have been women in general or even women of a general category, 
such as xépa below, since that would require not a 3 plur. but an imperatival infinitive. 
Therefore this subject was almost certainly the title of a priesthood, etc. In the case 
of a nom. sing.-+-acc. neut. construction in the vi wé clause, the sentence would then 
be something like ‘X shall not . . . unless Y has approved it as Z’. 

The fact that assumption of a single nom. sing. like woA|avdyos enables us to bridge 
the lacuna is an advantage, but does not constitute a proof of its correctness. Never- 
theless we have seen that, by postulating a lacuna of the same size in each of the 
other lines, it is possible to construct a text which is syntactically and dialectally 
defensible. This accident cannot fail in return to support the conjecture on which it 
was based. 

The word zoAcavopuos is a distinctively Dorian title and represents a magistracy 
which is likely enough to be active in supervising the cults of an obe. Plato, Ep. 13. 
363 c refers to a Syracusan polianome, evidently as a person of some importance. The 
title occurs also at Cyrene (Doc. ant. dell’ Africa Italiana, ii. 127). Although hitherto 
unattested in Laconia, the Heracleian board of zroAvavoyor (IG xiv, No. 645, 1. 104 e¢ al.) 
provides a close link with that country. In relation to an obe, the polianome would 
probably be the chief executive officer of the citadel (7éAcs) which was the centre of 


? Other conjectures, such as 67a or héwa, following @O, etc.) and because they do not 
might be offered. I omit them from my discus- represent any real syntactical improvement on 
sion both because they involve the assumption of _ those conjectures which are mentioned above. 
a major corruption in the text (haplography 
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local government. The absence of the definite article may imply ‘a polianome’, i.e, 
one of a board of magistrates ; but it is unsafe to extract so much from the crude style 
of an archaic law. Although the known word is to be preferred to the unknown, I 
suggest *dAovdpos because of the possibility, already demonstrated, that our text 
deals with the m@Aou of a goddess. This official would be parallel to the yuvarxovopos 
responsible for the dress and behaviour of women at the Andanian mysteries.' On 
the other hand, z6Aovopos has the considerable disadvantage of restricting the lacuna 


in 1. 3 to three letters and so affecting the reconstruction of other lines. 

eJéxe: the indicative construction signifies that the action of the official concerned 
is definite and statutory. He has previously appointed or sanctioned something ; the 
persons referred to in the imperative verbs are not to interfere with it. There is no 
question of the official taking such action from time to time or as need arises, which 
would require xa c. subj. 

The full text may now be represented as follows: 


(defictunt aliquot versus) 


pede 76 

jagag96, Ti A- 
pas ApxdAdv 
pede [a]AAa 
-ras 76 56]ua Tos [7u]popdpds x[ai 

TAPGAEMAAs* 

(deficiunt aliquot versus) 


V.U. 2. ze pro Ti. 
2-3. 
3-4. 
5-6. | [ras oréylay vel | [ras 
6. [va]fopopés, vel nomen e compositum. 


Tr. ‘They shall not . . . nor shall they weave into the garments anything which the 
Polianomus has not prescribed.—No unmarried woman shall hold the priesthood in 
the community of Arcali(-a), nor serve as Pélus; if this should happen, the Pyrocori 
shall cleanse the temple and .. .’ 

The text remains something of a patchwork ; but its patches are all of one kind and 
they fit together. The chief source of doubt is the size of the lacuna on the left-hand 
edge. 

The date of the inscription cannot be stated in terms of decades. The alphabetic 
peculiarities which have been noted point to the early fifth century, or even the sixth 
century. This supposition is supported by the style and content. 

The identity of the cult referred to in the text remains obscure. Demeter is perhaps 
the most likely solution. Her worship was widespread in Laconia as in other Pelopon- 
nesian states; and a number of inscriptions concerning it have been found in the 
Amyclae—Sclavochori area. The content of the Fourmont text is not out of keeping 
with that of other laws of the Demeter cult found in the Peloponnese.3 On the other 
hand, Artemis or the Leucippides might well have a law of this kind. 


SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. A. J. BEATTIE. 


' IG v (1), No. 1390, 1. 26 et al. 3 IG v (2), No. 514 (Lycosura); E. Schwyzer, 

2 IG v (1), Nos. 579, 594, and other texts inthe Dial. graec. exempla epigr. potiora (Leipzig, 1923), 
same volume which refer to @owapydorprac with- No. 429 (Dyme); A. J. Beattie, CQ. xli (1947), 
out naming Demeter (Nos. 583, 584, 589, 596, etc.). pp. 66 f. (? Clitor). 
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PLATO’S USE OF QUOTATIONS AND OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


PLATO’s use of illustrative material, in the widest sense, is very varied. Parts of the 
field have had some study—his use of metaphor and simile (still capable, no doubt, 
of yielding more meaning in relation to his thought) and his use of proverbs, at least 
as regards subject-matter and sources. The object of the present article is to consider 
in general what may already have been catalogued somewhere—his quotations from 
other writers (mainly from poets) and his references to myths and to other stories. 

Plato uses quotations sometimes as integral to his argument, sometimes as a mere 
embellishment. The two types are not always easy to distinguish; any quotation 
usually occurs as in some degree appropriate or relevant to the context of discussion, 
and may well supply a case in point. But there is an obvious difference between, for 
example, the extended use and application of verses from Euripides in Gorg. 484 e ff. 
or the exceptional passage Rep. 379 d—391 c, where quotation and criticism of Homer is 
essential to the argument, and at the other extreme the brief use of, for example, the 
Pindaric phrase ovves 6 rou Aéyw (Men. 76 d, Phaedr. 236 d) as a mere conversational 
‘tag’, playful in effect and without any bearing on the subject of discussion. 

Under the use of quotations as part of the argument several other continuous pas- 
sages may be noted—the treatment of an ode of Simonides in Prot. 339 a ff., and of a 
pair of quotations from Theognis in Meno g5 d ff. ; the discussion on Homer in the Jon, 
and the numerous verbal instances used in the Cratylus. Exceptional in a different 
way is the speech of Agathon in Symp. 194 e-197 e, which seems full of reminiscences 
of poetry. Here it is difficult to be sure either of quotations or of sources (see Bury’s 
notes). Some of the poetic diction is no doubt intended to be read as Agathon’s own, 
e.g. the couplet at 197 c. The whole speech is in character. By contrast another arti- 
ficial passage, the three discourses in the Phaedrus, shows very few quotations—none 
at all in the first speech, 230 c—234 c. 

In enumerating Plato’s quotations, of whatever type, it is sometimes hard to 
distinguish between direct citation and proverbial phrases derived originally from the 
poets. Thus, for example, the line from Od. xvii. 218, ws aiei rov duotov dyer Beds ws Tov 
opoiov, quoted verbatim at Lys. 214 b, is also the basis of proverbial references at Gorg. 
510 b, Symp. 195 b, Rep. 425 c, Laws 716 c, 837 a. In this instance only the Lysts passage 
seems proper to be included among quotations. 

On a count thus tentatively made, the incidence of direct verbal quotations among 
the dialogues shows some interesting variation. Measuring frequency in terms of 
Stephanus’s pages, the Jon (a short dialogue and concerned with poetry) shows 1 quota- 
tion in every 2 pages; the Symposium (especially literary in style and interest) 1 in 3; 
the Republic, 1 in 4 (or, excluding 379 d—391 c as exceptional, 1 in 5). At the other 
end of the range of usage in the earlier dialogues, the Phaedo shows only 1 in 15 pages 
and the Euthydemus 1 in 18; both these works have much conversational relief and 
by-play, and the Phaedo has literary embellishment of other kinds. The later dia- 
logues, except for Theaetetus and Sophist, show very few quotations. There are none 
at all in Parmenides, Timaeus, and Critias ; the Politicus has only 1 (in 54 pages), the 
Philebus 2 (in 56 pages) ; and the Laws, in which prose citations of proverbs are fre- 
quent, has but 14 quotations in 345 pages, i.e. 1 in 25. 


With regard to the sources of poetic quotations, the great majority are from Homer. 
I find 99 instances of his actual words cited, with or without ascription, as against 67 
from other poets. Thus, even if we excluded the special passage Rep. 379 d—391 c, 
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which gives 27 Homeric citations (as well as references besides) in a short space, 
Homer would still exceed all the rest together. 

For explicit or certainly identifiable quotations the numbers are: Homer 99; 
Hesiod 16; other hexameter sources 7 ; elegiac poets 6; Pindar 11 ; other lyric poets 9; 
Aeschylus 8; Sophocles 1 (Rep. 568 a, but ascribed by Plato to Euripides) ; Euripides 
7; Aristophanes 2. 

An even greater preponderance of Homer (about 60 to 32) is found in Plato’s 
references to passages in the works of poets, whether by name or otherwise identifiable. 
In general references to myths, the subject-matter of Homer is naturally less pre- 
dominant in proportion to the many allusions found to the labours of Heracles and to 
other mythical subjects. 

It may be supposed that the excess of Homeric quotations (found both in passages 
cited for argument and in casual conversational phrases) reflects both Plato’s own 
interest and the general outlook and habit of Athenian society in his time. 

The majority of the quotations from Homer are from the I/zad. Allowing for some 
stock phrases found in either epic, the proportion of Jad to Odyssey passages appears 
to be something over 2 to 1. 

Among topics of quotation and reference from the Jiad the character and story of 
Achilles has chief place. This is specially observable in the Republic passage (386 c- 
391 c) in which Plato’s criticism of Homer as used in education is made to centre on 
this example. Instances are given as follows: 


(a) Attitude to death: 
1. Achilles’ speech in Hades, Od. xi. 480 ff. 
2. His comment on the shade of Patroclus, J/. xxiii. 103 f. 


(b) Display of grief: 

1. His grief for Patroclus, J/. xxiv. 10 ff. and I]. xviii. 23 f. 
2. Thetis’ grief for him, J/. xviii. 54. 

3. Zeus’ grief for Hector, Jl. xxii. 168. 


(c) Insubordination : 
Achilles’ address to Agamemonon, J1. i. 225. 


(dz) Irreverence: 
1. His complaint to Apollo, Jl. xxii. 15 f. 
2. His withholding the lock of hair from Spercheios, J/. xxiii. 140. 


(e) Cruelty: 
1. His treatment of Hector’s corpse (reference to J/. xxiv. 14 ff.). 
2. His slaying of prisoners on the pyre (reference to J/. xxiii. 175). 


Achilles is again instanced, this time with praise for his dying to avenge his lover, 
in a passage of extended reference at Symp. 179 e ff. (the conclusion of Phaedrus’ 
speech) and more briefly at 208 d. But perhaps the most striking and effective uses of 
his character are made in two passages of symbolic effect—(1) Rep. 516 d, where his 
words in Hades (Od. xi. 489 ff., BovAoiunv x’ xrA.) are used again, attributed to the 
released prisoner unwilling to return to the darkness and death (a simile used again at 
521 C) of the Cave; (2) Crito 44 b, where in Socrates’ dream Achilles’ reference to home- 
coming (Jl. ix. 363) is adapted as the message of approaching death—7ari Kev tpitratrw 
DOinv epiBwrov txoro. The line is cited (with the slight change of fxovo for fxoiunv) as 
needing no reference to context, and its application is clear from Socrates’ preceding 
words. The citation from Homer aptly emphasizes his characteristic view of death as 
not merely an azodnpia but a removal to a better place, in fact a going home. 

There are other examples of the repetition of a telling quotation. Thus Od. xx. 
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17 f., KrA., is cited three times: (1) Phaedo 94 d, as illustrating ‘dia- 
logue’ between soul and passion ; (2) Rep. 390 d, as an instance of self-restraint on a 
hero’s part; (3) Rep. 441 b (with reference back to 390 d), in support of the division 
of 

There are sixteen quotations from Hesiod, including some repeated and some 
proverbially used. Three extended citations occur of Op. 287 ff., rv wév yap KaxdrnTa 
xtA.—Prot. 340 d, Rep. 364 c—d, Laws 718 e ff. 

Pindar is the source (usually acknowledged by Plato, in a few instances named by 
the Scholiast) of about a dozen quotations, only two of which are from extant odes of 
victory—Phaedr. 227 b, adoxoAias iréprepov mpaypa (Isthm. i. 2) and Euthyd. 304 b, ro 
edwvdrarov, apiorov dv, ws ITivdapos (Ol. i. 1). The passage vouos 6 mavrwv 
Baowrevs «rd. (fr. 152 Bow.) appears three times—Gorg. 484 b (an extended citation and 
comment), Prot. 337 d, Laws 715 a. 

A few points of interest arise in Plato’s identifiable quotations from the dramatists. 
Aeschylus supplies eight passages, all but two cited by name (the exceptions are at 
Rep. 383 b and 391 e, assigned to him by the Scholiast), and all apparently used with 
serious application. Plato quotes nothing as from Sophocles, attributing to Euripides 
a line (Rep. 568 a—b, cogoi r¥pavvor xrA.) which the Scholiast says is Sophoclean. There 
are seven citations of Euripides by name, including two adaptations of Hipp. 612, 7 
yAdco’ dpupoy’, xrA., evidently becoming proverbial. To the explicit quotations from 
Sophocles and Euripides must be added some more or less certain borrowings con- 
sidered below as conversational ‘tags’. Aristophanes is quoted only twice; both 
passages are from the Clouds, and both have personal application to Socrates—Ap. 
19 e (Nub. 225), Symp. 221 b (Nub. 362). At Phaedo 91 Cc, dmws pn. . . womep péAiTTa TO 
Kévtpov éeyxatadinwy oiynoouat, the words of Eupolis on Pericles, perhaps becoming 
proverbial, are aptly quoted. 


The forms in which quotations from poets are given may repay study in relation 
to Plato’s style. Three types are to be distinguished : 


(1) Passages (ranging in length from a word or two to several lines) cited correctly 
and verbatim—often introduced, for example, by or, or again with parenthetic 
insertion of (e.g.) or yap. 

(2) Passages in which the poet’s own words (cited correctly or not) are adapted to 
the syntax of Plato’s sentence, sometimes in violation of metre. 

(3) Passages incorrectly cited, but recognizable as quotations. 


On a count the numbers are as follows: verbatim 117, adapted 50, incorrect 20. (A 
few are both adapted and incorrect.) 

While the verbatim type of quotation does not call for further discussion, some 
instances of the adapted and of the incorrect type may be considered. 

Adaptation to the syntax of Plato’s own sentence varies from slight changes 
without violation of metre to distortion of form and order. The slight changes may 
be such as Homer himself uses, for example, in reporting a message given ; Crito 44b, 
already considered, is an example, with f«ovo for the original txoiunv (Il. ix. 363). 
A typical longer passage occurs at Rep. 388 a-b, 


‘Ounpov te Senoopeba . . . .. . 
GAdor’ émi Kataxeipevov, aAdore 5° adre 
dAAoTe 
Tote 8 opGov avacrdvra 


mAwilovr’ advovr’ émi Biv’ adds arpvyérovo, 
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pndé audorépavow yxepoiv Kovw aifaddecoay xevdpevov Kak Kedadjs, undé 


KAaiovra KTA. . ITpiapov . . . Avravevovrd Te Kai 
KuAwdopevov KaTa 
> / > > 
ovoudlovr’ avdpa exacrov. 


Here in both quotations (J/. xxiv. 10 ff. and xxii. 414 f.) the syntax is changed from 
direct statement, with nominatives and finite verbs, to participial constructions in the 
accusative depending on zovetv. At some points—avaorarta, éAdvra, xevdpevov—the 
change to participles upsets the metre, at others it does not. A line in the first passage 
shows also two verbal deviations from the original—Awifovr’ substituted for dweveor’, 
and arpvyérow added to adds, incorrect here though frequent elsewhere. 

An interesting example of extended adaptation with special purpose is found at 
Rep. 393 a ff., where after quoting two lines (J. i. 15 f.) Plato proceeds to turn into 
oratio obliqua the account of the appeal of Chryses and his prayer to Apollo, as an 
illustration of d:7ynors in distinction from pipnors. 

The verbally incorrect quotations are all Homeric except three; these are a loose 
adaptation of Hes. Theog. 675 at Soph. 246 a, tais yepolv arexyvads métpas Kai Spis meEpt- 
AapBdvovres, and two obvious echoes (no doubt semi-proverbial) of Eur. Hipp. 612— 
Symp. 199 a, yA@rra obv tréoxero, 7 dpjv ov- xapérw Theaet. 154 d, Edpimiderdv 
Tt 7) ev yap avédeyntos Hiv €orar, 7 dpjnv odK avéAeyKrTos. 

The great preponderance of Homeric examples among the incorrect citations goes 
to illustrate again the conversational habit of familiar and maybe careless quotation 
from the epics; and the kinds of variation shown are in keeping with such a habit. 
Apart from Rep. 388 a (already discussed) there is only one instance of serious diver- 
gence from the traditional text: Rep. 379 d 

ws 
ev ovdet 
Knpav 6 pev adrap 6 deAdv. 


(Il. xxiv. 528, Swpwv ofa didwor, Kax@dv, Erepos 5€ Edwv.) The ensuing lines are quoted 
correctly, with adaptation to syntax. At Rep. 545 da neat substitution is made, with 
playful effect and without violation of metre—evdywpeba tats Movoats Ommws 57 
KTA. (Il. xvi. 113, mip Eutrece vnvaiv Ayardv). Otherwise Plato’s verbal 
inexactitudes are slight. Some show the substitution or insertion of words not them- 
selves unhomeric; e.g. Rep. 388 c, ai ai, for wpou (Il. xvi. 433). Symp. 220 ¢, ofov 8 ad, 
for ofov (Od. iv. 242). Prot. 315 c, Kati pev 87 Kai Tavraddv ye eicetdov, for Kai 
T. eiceidov (Od. xi. 582). Phaedr. 266 b, diwxw Karomobe per’ iyviov Wore Oeoio, 
cf. Od. v. 193, wer’ tyva Baive Peoto. One or two examples show substitution of Attic 
for Epic forms ; Symp. 219 a, xptcea yaAkeiwv voeis, for (Il. vi. 235). 
Laws 906 e, re oivov Te adrois, for (Il. ix. 500). 
At Symp. 198 c a pun is imported by a change of form—areyvdis . . . ro Tot “Ounpov... 
Topyiov xedadnv, for un por Topyeinv . . . wépibevev (Od. xi. 634 f.): see Bury’s 
note. 

The effect of this type of inexact quotation is to suggest casual reminiscence of a 
generally known original. While such an incorrectness may be due to Plato’s own 
mistake, it seems far more probable that we should regard it as intentionally written 
and as meant to convey either conversational informality or (in some cases) eipwveia 
on the part of Socrates, who is the speaker of nearly all these quotations. Cf. Rep. 
400 b-c, where he pleads ignorance or imperfect memory of metrical terms. 


Some special interest attaches to the class of quotations (some verbatim, some 
adapted or incorrect) which I have already described as conversational ‘tags’—often 
playful, burlesque, or proverbial in effect, and used without any point of argument or 
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criticism. Here again Homer is the chief source (acknowledged or implied), supplying 
more than two-thirds of the examples to be noted (I find about 45) under this head. 
In most of them the author or context is not given; this omission is natural and 
indeed to be expected. An Englishman exclaiming ‘I could a tale unfold!’, referring 
to ‘bearing the ills we have’, will not think it necessary to mention either Shakespeare 
or Hamlet. 

These ‘tags’ are commonest in the dialogues of the middle period, where they suit 
with the general poetic exuberance of style. The Symposium, with nine, shows the 
largest number. It seems worth while to give the list in full. I have elsewhere! col- 
lected and discussed some of Plato’s poetic expressions ; merely conjectural instances 
are omitted below, but those are included in which either quotation is obvious or a 
phrase (or a word) gives a safe clue to the identification of a source. As might be 
expected, some of the examples already studied of adaptation or inexact citation come 
in again under this head. The distinction between these poetic ‘tags’ and accepted 
proverbial expressions is, as we have seen, not always easy to maintain. 


Ap. 20 od yap tov Adyov. Cf. Symp. 177 a, od yap 6 xrA.—there 
referred to Evpimidov 

Ap. 34d, yap toiro tod ‘Ounpov, amo Spvds odd’ amo métpns 
mépuxa, GAA’ €€ avOpwrwv. An explicit and accurate citation (Od. xix. 163) is 
used playfully with proverbial force. Cf. Phaedr. 275 b, Rep. 544 d. 

Prot. 315 b, tov eicevonoa, “Opnpos, ‘Immiav tov ’Hdeiov. (Od. xi. 601, 
Binv “HpaxAneinv.) 

Prot. 315 c, kat pev 87) Kai Tavraddv ye eicetdSov—sc. Prodicus. (Od. xi. 582.) 

Euthyd. 293 c, peta . . . hidns (Il. viil. 281, etc.). Cf. Phaedr. 
264 a. 

_Gorg. 449 a, 57 6 ye evxopar elvar, ws “Opnpos, BovAe pe kadeiv. (Il. vi. 211, etc.) 

Meno 76 d, rovrou gvves 5 rot A€yw, ITivdapos. (Pind. fr. 94 Bow.) Cf. 
Phaedr. 236 d, and Ar. Av. 945. 

Phaedo 95 b, jets ‘Opnpixds eyyds idvres KrrA. (€yyds in singular 
is frequent, e.g. I/. iv. 496.) 

Phaedo 117 a, fewdopevos oddevos evdvtos. A reminiscence of Hesiod (Op. 369, 
heidecbar, SecAr 8’ evi passing into a proverb. 

Crat. 415 a, 7)... axpiBoAoyod, amroyuuwans peéveos. (Il. vi. 265.) 

Crat. 428d, dei . . . Kai To €xeivov Tob dpa mpdcow Kat 
(Il. iii. 109.) 

Symp. 174 d, re Edn, Epyouevw mpo 6 tot BovAevodpeBa. (Il. x. 224.) Cf. Prot. 
348 c (cited in argument). 

Symp. 177a,7)... 4px)... Kata tHv Evpiridov Medavinmnv. ob yap 6 pibos, 
Paidpov rovde. Cf. Ap. 20€. 

Symp. 196 e, mas yodv montis yiyverat, Kav duovaos 7 TO mpiv, od av “Epws aymrat. 
(Eur. Sthenob. fr. 663 N?. See Bury’s note.) 

Symp. 199 a, yA@rra obv 7) xatpérw Sy. (Eur. Hipp. 612.) Cf. 
Theaet. 154 d. 

Symp. 214 b, inrpos yap avip avrdéws dAAwv. (Il. xi. 514.) Cf. Polit. 297 e. 

Symp. 219 a, 7@ ovre xptoea yaAkeiwv voeis. (Il. vi. 235 f., reve’ dperBev | 
xptcea yaAxkeiwv.) 

Symp. 220 olov 8 ad 768” Kaptepos avynp. (Od. iv. 271, aAX’ ofov 

Symp. 221 C, rods mpotporradny devyovras (1. xvi. 304, mpotpomddnv poPéovro.) 

Symp. 222 b, Kata womep (Il. xvii. 32, 
pexOev 5€ re Eyvw.) 


1 C.Q. xl. 3-4, July-October 1946, p. 111. 
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Rep. 411 b, cai roujon pddBaxov (Cf. Il. xvii. 588.) 
Rep. 544 d, 7 ote Spuds 7 €x métpas Tas yiyveoBat ; (Od. xix. 163.) Gorg. 

Cf. Ap. 34d, Phaedr. 275 b. at 
Rep. 545 d-e, 7 BovAer . . . Movoais . . . mp@rov ardois Phae 

eumeoe...; (Il. xvi. 112 f., wip Eurece.) Phae 
Rep. 566 ott péyas peyaAwori od Keira, dAAa KataBaAwy Krad. (Il. xvi. 776, Laws 

KeiTo KTA.) Prot. 
Rep. 607 e, Bia pév, dpws 5€ dméyovrar. (Soph. Ant. 1105, ports pév, Kapdias 8’ fo 

efioraya.) Cf. Polit. 289 b, and Ar. Nub. 1363, Eur. H.F. 1365. por 
Phaedr. 227 b, od« av otet pe kata [livdapov Kai acxodAias bméprepov mpaypa ; 

(Pind. Isthm. i. 2. 
Phaedr. 236 d, ovves & row Méyw. (Pind. fr. 94 Bow.) Cf. Meno 76 d. ug ne. 
Phaedr. 264 a, Daidpe, didn xepady. (Il. viii. 381, etc.) Cf. Euthyd. 293 c, Ion 531 d. Plato 
Phaedr. 266 b, rodrov Katomobe per’ wore (Od. v. 193, per’ 

Baive Oeoio.) passages 
Phaedr. 275 b, améypn Spvos wérpas axovew tn’ xxii. 126 seems the built ape 

more likely origin here.) Cf. Ap. 34d, Rep. 544 d. 
Theaet. 154 d, Evpimiderdv pev yap yA@rra avéAeyxros €orat, 7) Se the quot 

ov« avédeyxros. (Eur. Hipp. 612, 7 yAdoo’ avwporos.) 

Cf. Symp. 199 a. 

Theaet. 170 €, padAa pupion dnoiv “Opnpos. (Od. xv. 556, etc.) Homer: 
Theaet. 172 €, epi 6 (Il. xxii. 161, “Exropos.) Ajax- 
Theaet. 173 €, Sudvowa . . . wérerar Kata Ilivdapov, tas re yas . . . Diom 

(Pind. fr. 302 a Bow.) ve 
Theaet. 176 d, yijs dAAws (Il. xviii. 104, dpovpyns. Od. xx. 379, The h 

avtws ax8os apovpns.) al 
Theaet. 183 e, Tlappevidns wor daiverar, tod “Opnpov, aidoids ré elvar dua Odyssey 

dewds Te. (Od. vill. 22, dewds 7’ aidoids Te. 
Theaet. 191 a, TH Adyw wapéEopev ws mateitv. (Soph. Aj. 1146, wareiv 

mapetxe TH vavTidwyv.) 
Soph. 216 c, dvdpes . . troAnas. (Od. xvii. 486.) (0 
Soph, 238 a, péy’ eins. (Soph. A7. 386, pndev pey’ eins.) Peete 
Soph. 246 a, rats xepolv atexva@s Kai Spis (Hes. Theog. 675, 

métpas ... oTiBapis ev xepotv exovres.) 
Soph. 268 d, tavrns tijs yeveds Te Kai aiwatos ds av elvat, (Il. vi. 211.) 

Cf. Gorg. 449 a. 
Polit. 289 b, 7a eis dpyava Bia pév, Suws 5€ mavrws EAxdpeva (Soph. 

Ant. 1105.) Cf. Rep. 607 e. Penel 
Polit. 297 tov yevvaiov Kai Tov érépwv moAA@v tatpov. (Il. xi. 

514.) Cf. Symp. 214 b. .. 
Phil. 22 a, oby 6 pév, 8 o8. (Aesch. Pers. 802, 08 7a per, 7a 8” oF.) 
Phil. 66 a, vuxri mavra ta Tovabra Sidovres. (Pind. Pyth. iv. 115, vuxri Kowdoavtes 

Heracles- 
Phil. 66 c, éxrn 8 ev yeved, dna ’Opdevs, koopov aovdjs. (A traditional Hydr. 

Orphic verse—see Bury’s note.) 

Quotations from prose writers are rare. A few citations from earlier philosophers a 
are brought in for discussion—Heraclitus at Symp. 187 a; Protagoras at Theaet.152a, 
160b; verses of Parmenides at Soph. 237 a, 244.e, 258 d. More interest for the present P 
study is found in a few casual and semi-proverbial capremeete derived, by name or “? 
otherwise clearly, from philosophers. A Pn 
Rep. 498 a, paddAov tod “HpaxAetreiov 7Aiov. Geryc 
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PLATO’S USE OF QUOTATIONS 65 
Gorg. 465 d, ro rod: Avagaydpou av moAd . . . dv mavra epupero ev TH 


Phaedo 72 c, taxd dv tod Avakaydpou yeyovos ein, xphpara. 
Phaedo t01 e, ixavoi yap . . . mdvta KuKavres adroi atbrois apéoxew. 
Laws 716 C, 6 81 mavrwy pétpov av ein. 
Prot. 316 b, mdvra ra xpypara émornpn, Suggests a parody of pre-Socratic 
formulae. 


A number of instances of dyw xdrw imply a common colloquialism possibly derived 
from the 686s advw xarw of Heraclitus; e.g. Theaet. 195 c, 6rav dvw Kdtw tovs Adyous 
EAKn 


Plato’s allusions to myths, apart from definite quotations from or references by 
name to the poets, are fairly generally distributed, with again some specially loaded 
passages, e.g. the speech of Phaedrus in Symp. 178 a-180 b, where the argument is 
built upon instances from legend. Many of the isolated allusions (usually in the form 
of simile or comparison) have the same burlesque or playful conversational effect as 
the quotations already considered. Some, again, are clearly proverbial in effect. 
Some examples may be given, under topics; the full list would be much longer. 


Homer: Jiiad and Trojan story: 

Ajax—Symp. 219 d, ye paAAov atpwros hv 7 6 Aias. 
Diomedes—Rep. 493 d, 7) Atopndeia avdynn adt@ mdvra (Pro- 
verbial—schol. explains.) 
The horse—Theaet. 184 d, Sewov . . . ef twes ev worep ev Soupeiots immois, 

Odyssey : 
Sirens—Phaedr. 259 a, maparAdovras odds worrep Leiphvas axnAjrovs. (Od. xii. 166 ff.) 
Symp. 216 a, Bia obv worep ao Leipjvwv emoyxopevos Ta pevywr. 
Lotus-eaters—Rep. s60c, eis éxeivous tods Awroddyous 


(Od. ix. 84 ff.) 
Proteus—Euthyp. 15 d, od« aderéos ef, dorep 6 IIpwrevs, mpiv av etmns. (Od. iv. 
455 ff.) 


Euthyd. 288 b-c, rov [Ipwréa pipetabov rov Aiydmrriov yontevovre judas. 
Ion 541 €, atexvads worep 6 IIpwreds mavrddamos yiyvyn atpepopevos avw Kai 
xatw. This joins on obviously to the colloquial use (no doubt from the same 
source) of zavroios yiyveoba, e.g. Hdt. vii. 10. y, ix. 109. 
Penelope—Phaedo 84a, ITnvedonns twa évavtiws iorov (Od. ii. 
93 fi.) 
Eriphyle—Rep. 590 a, emi Seworépw xpvadv SwpodoKet ’EpupvAn 
Th Tod avdpos Tov (Od. xi. 326-7.) 
Heracles—a number of references, some proverbial, to the labours: 
Hydra and crab—Rep. 426 e, r@ ovre Worep “Ydpav réuvovar. 
Euthyd. 297 b ff., davAdrepos tot “Hpaxddous, ds odx olds te qv rH Te vdpa 
StapdyeoOar . . . Kai KapKivw Twi xrA. (The aid of Iolaus described, with further 
banter on the story.) 
Phaedo 89 c, Aéyerat 6 olds te elvar. Kai 
tov mapaxdAe. (Cf. the derived proverb alone, Laws 919 b, 
dvo . . . xaAerv.) 
Atlas—Phaedo 99 c, jyyotvrat rovrov Ardavra av more iaxupdrepov . . . e€eupeiv. 
Geryones—Euthyd. 299 c, Kal tov I'npudvny dv, Kai rov Bpvapéwv odtws ov 
; 
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66 D. TARRANT 


Sow of Crommyon—Lach. 196 d—-e, tiv Kpoppvwviav dv morevers ov ye avdpeiav 
yeyovevat. 

Two neatly implied references to Heracles may be added to the explicit ones: 

Ap. 22 a, det... THY mAdvnv embdei~at w comep movous TWas TrOVOUVTOS. 

Crat. 411 a, Aeovriv evdeduKa, ovK 


Theseus: 
Theaet. 169 a ff., a combined reference to his encounter with Sciron and that of 
Heracles with Antaeus. 
Euthyd. 291 b, domep eis AaBdpwOov 
Laws 687 e, €v mabjpaow adeAdois wv Onaet mpos tov dvaTvyds 


Avrov. 
Medea, and Marsyas: 
Euthyd. 285 c—d, ... worep TH Mydeia 7H KoAyw. pe, ... 
éérw, KTA... .. pou Sopa pr) eis GoKov TeAeuTHCEL, Worrep 7) TOD Mapavov. 
Daedalus : 
Euthyp. 11 b-c, rot mpoyovov . . . €oixev efvar 7a cod Aeyopeva. 
Cf. 15 b. 


Meno 97 d ff., rots AavddAov aydApaow od mpocécynkas Tov KTA. 


Endymion: 
Phaedo 72 b-c, or <av> Afjpov tov ’Evdupiwva amodei£evev Kai 
ovdayod av daivaro. A typical instance of a mythical allusion used playfully 
and combined with colloquial phrases. 


The range and variety of Plato’s references to personages by way of comparison is 
shown in these four different prototypes of wealth: 

Euthyp. 11 d-e, €BovAduny av paddov . . ra TavrdAov ypjpata yiyveo8ar. 

Men. 90 a, ta 

Rep. 408 b, 008’ ef Midov elev. Cf. Laws 660 e. 

Lys. 211 e, paAdov 7 76 Aapeiov xpvaiov 


A few illustrations are of the fable type, verging on the proverbial in effect. Such 
are three references to the wolf in folk-lore: 
Phaedr. 272 d, Aéyerat . . . dixavov efvat Kai 76 Tod AVKov 
Rep. 336 d, por mpdTEpos Ewpaxn adrov 7} exeivos ddwvos av 
Here the wolf is neatly implied though not mentioned. 
Rep. 565 d-e, A€yerar . . . ws dpa 6 yevodpevos Tob avOpwrivovenAdy .. . avayKn 
57) ToUTw AvKw 


At Symp. 217 e f. we have an extended illustration from an incident which appears 
proverbial. 76 rod bo Tob Exews Kapée Exer. Paci... Twa TodTO 
odk A€yew olov Fv Tots SeSnypevors, krA. See Bury’s note for other references. 

At Theaet. 200e a brief reference implies the background to a proverb. 6 tov 
KaOnyovpevos . . . apa deiEew adrd. (Schol. explains.) 

Crat. 413 a may also refer to an actual incident giving rise to a proverb: Soxd... 
paxporepa TO mpoonKovTos Epwrav Kai Ta The scholiast refers 
to DavAdds zis. 


Illustrative anecdotes are few, but those which occur are effective. 

Lach. 183 c ff. Stesilaus and his dopvdpéravov—the tale, excellently told, proves 
that the professional exponents of ra éaActixa are not as a rule successful in 
actual fight. 
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PLATO’S USE OF QUOTATIONS 


Rep. 329 b, Cephalus relates a conversation with Sophocles as an instance of old age 
bringing release from sexual passion. 

Rep. 329 e, the anecdote of Themistocles and the Seriphian—used as an analogy. 

Rep. 439 e, the incident of Leontius confronted with a gruesome sight—an instance 
of conflict between and émOvpia. 

Theaet. 174.a, Thales’ fall into a well and the Thracian girl’s ridicule—illustrating 
the philosopher’s oblivion of material affairs. Cf. 174 c. 


It becomes clear from this survey that the main part of Plato’s illustrative | 
material consists of quotations from poets, and chiefly from Homer. Apart from special — 


instances of their use in argument, his quotations appear frequently as passing 
analogies; here they are to be classed, along with numerous references to the poets 
and to the myths, as part of that rich store of similitudes which is intrinsic to Plato’s 
style and important in interpreting his thought. Further, the easy adaptation of 
quotations of varying length to the syntax of Plato’s own periods, and in particular 
the frequent introduction of brief phrases from the -poets in a playful and casual 
manner, point the affinity between his style and the cultured conversational usage of 
his day. 
DoROTHY TARRANT. 
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POLITICAL SPEECHES IN ATHENS 


JEBB' in outlining the differences between ancient and modern oratory maintains that 
while modern orators try to give the impression that their speeches are extempore, 
the Greeks polished their speeches with fastidious care and were not ashamed to admit 
laboured preparation. This view, which is widely held, needs considerable qualifica- 
tion. The purpose of this article is: 


(a) To emphasize the strong prejudice felt by the Greeks against written speeches. 

(6) To show that while the forensic speech was normally written out beforehand, 
the genuine political speeches? were largely extempore, and every effort was 
made to give this impression. 

(c) To consider how the technique of extempore political oratory influenced 
Thucydides and Isocrates in the composition of their carefully prepared 
‘literary’ speeches. 

Plato, Alcidamas, and Isocrates all reflect the common prejudice against written 
speeches and all three comment on it in their own way to suit their own purpose. 
Plato, the champion of dialectic, criticizes them because they make no contribution 
to this method of discovering the truth : they look as if they were alive but if asked a 
question, they are unable to answer. Alcidamas exploits the same prejudice to 


advertise the advantages of his own school of extempore speaking.* Both refer to the. 


composition of written Adyo. as an amusement (zatdid) which must not be taken 
seriously.’ Isocrates, although himself an exponent of the written word, is fully aware 
of the popular prejudice against written compositions (ras dvoyepeias tas epi Ttovs 
gogioras Kai Tovs avaytyvwoKopevous THv Adywv)® and the various advantages of the 
spoken word. It was commonly felt that care in composition meant a disregard for 
truth’ ; and Isocrates shows himself very conscious of this feeling and is constantly on 
the defensive. He complains that men regard written works merely as elegant com- 
positions and refuse to take their content seriously. Consequently some orators 
preface a speech with the statement that it is extempore (€& doyviov).? The introduc- 
tion to the Panegyricus is mainly an apologia for a work which has been carefully 
prepared with regard to style and content. 

It was natural that this prejudice against written speeches should have its 
effect on practical oratory. In forensic speaking, however, the complexity of legal 
cases made deliberate and laboured preparation necessary, and there existed 
professional speech-writers who wrote speeches for their clients to learn off by 
heart before they appeared in court. Even these sometimes tried to create the 
illusion that the speeches were unprepared.'® It is a much more difficult question 
to decide how far political speeches were prepared beforehand, and histories of 
rhetoric tend to be reticent on this point; e.g. Volkmann' neglects this subject 


' R. C. Jebb, The Attic Orators, 2nd ed., 1893, 
introd. to vol. i, p. xxi. 

2 i.e. demegoric speeches actually delivered in 
the BovAy or éxxAnoia, as opposed to the ‘literary’ 
speeches of Isocrates and others. The term 
‘political speeches’ does not translate zoActexoi 
Adyo.. The Greek term is used in a much wider 
sense and may include epideictic and forensic as 
well as demegoric speeches : v. Anaximenes, Rhet. 
ad Alex., ch. i ad init. and G. Walberer, Jsokrates 
und Alkidamas, pp. 4-12, Hamburg, 1938. 

3 Plat. Phaedr. 275 D. 


* Alcid. De Soph. passim. 

5 Plat. Phaedr. 276 B-E; Alcid. De Soph. 35. 

6 Isocr. Ad Phil. 29. 

7 eg. v. Alcid. De Soph. 12; Isocr. Antid. 62; 
Aristot. Rhet. 3. 1. 7. 

8 Isocr. Ad Phil. 4, 25; Ep. 1. 2-3. 

9 Paneg. 13. Isocr. refers here, not to political 
speakers, but to composers of epideictic Adyot. 

10 y, Alcid. De Soph. 13. 

™ R, Volkmann, Rhet. d. Griechen u. Romer, 
1885. 
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H. LL. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


although he discusses in detail the technical divisions, etc., of demegoric speeches. 
Blass! believes that Attic oratory started by being entirely improvised and developed 
until the whole speech was artistically prepared beforehand ; but he does not go into 
the question in detail and he makes no distinction between demegoric and forensic 
speeches. 

There can be little doubt that during the fifth and fourth centuries there was a sharp 
contrast between political and legal oratory. The writing of forensic speeches was 
regarded as an unfortunate necessity and the professional writers of these speeches 


- were a despised class. When Cleon in the Knights? derides the folly of a man thinking 


he can speak in the Assembly because he has successfully delivered a forensic speech 
after studiously practising it the previous night, he reflects the real difference between 
the two types of oratory. They called for an entirely different technique. Plato makes 
Phaedrus express the same distinction more explicitly: pdAvora pév mws Tas 
dixas A€yerai Te Kai ypdderar Téxvn, Adyerat 5€ Kai mepi Snunyopias. ‘It is chiefly in con- 
nexion with law-suits that one speaks and writes systematically, but one also speaks 
(sc. systematically) in assembly speeches’ ; i.e. both forensic and political oratory have 
their own systems (réyvn), but whereas forensic speeches are written out beforehand, 
political speeches are not. The extempore nature of political oratory is again sug- 
gested by Aristotle. In Rhetoric 3. 1. 7 he contrasts of xara ri inéxprow priyropes 
with of ypaddpevor Adyot. Ibid. 12. 5 shows that political speakers are meant by ~ 
former, as Aristotle implies that there is most drdxprors in Snunyopia. 

In Plato’s Phaedrus it is explicitly stated that politicians did not write panes 
Here Phaedrus expresses the fear that Lysias may be unwilling to compose a rival 
speech to Socrates’ grandiloquent oration ; a politician had recently taunted him with 
being a Aoyoypddoss and his pride might induce him to give up writing speeches. 
When Socrates suggests that the politician may not have been serious, Phaedrus 
insists that he was, for the great politicians were ashamed of writing speeches for fear 
they might be called Sophists. Socrates denies this, saying that politicians delight in 
writing sane: but the only written compositions he can ascribe to them are ae 
and enactments.® 

There is little evidence to suggest that political speeches of the fifth and wuts 
fourth century were written. Thucydides says that Antiphon had outstanding ability 


cularly in a rhetorical context, while réxvy (‘ac- 
cording to systematic rules’) refers to the com- 


Die att. Beredsamkeit, p. 27. 
2 Aristoph. Eq. 347-50. 


3 Plat. Phaedr. 261 B. This passage has been 
variously translated and interpreted. The signi- 
ficant point is the omission of ypadera: in the 
second arm of the sentence. 7réxvy must certainly 
be understood with the second Aéyera: or the 8¢- 
clause is pointless. 8yynyopias is clearly accusa- 
tive plural, not genitive singular, as the meaning 
of the preposition shows and the parallelism of 
the two arms requires. The dorepov mpdrepov in 
Aéyerai re ypaderat is common enough, cf. 
Homer, Iliad 1. 251 of of mpdobev dua tpddev 73° 
éyévovro, Specialists in rhetoric from W. H. 
Thompson (v. his edition of the Phaedrus ad loc.) 
onwards have taken Aéyera: and ypddera to refer 
to oral and verbal instruction and take the pas- 
sage to mean that lectures and rhetorical 
treatises relate chiefly to forensic oratory, some 
of the former including demegoric oratory. But 
Aéyw is the usual word for delivering a speech and 
is unlikely to mean ‘instruct’ or ‘lecture’, parti- 


position of the actual speech, not of lectures 0 or 
treatises about speaking. 

4 Plat. Phaedr. 257-8; cf. ibid. 277 D, 278 C. 

5 It is significant that this word, apart from 
its general meaning of ‘prose-writer’, came to be 
applied in a specialized sense to writers of foren- 
sic (not political) speeches. 

© Cf. Plut. Per. 8. 4 (of Pericles) éyypadov pev 
odv ovdev Yygiopatwr. Thuc. 
I. 145 quotes the substance of a Periclean 
Yjdiopa. As this is in the narrative we may 
assume it is in accordance with the text, which 
was probably known to Thuc. The ‘literary’ 
speech, which Thuc. ascribes to Pericles (1. 140- 
4), is probably based in part on this Pjdiopa. 
There is also a reminiscence of it in an earlier 
‘literary’ speech, 1. 78. 4. For the conception of 
laws as Adyo cf. Isocr. Antid. 79-83, where Isocr. 
describes the advantages of his own ‘literary’ 
speeches over laws. 
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in assisting speakers in the law-courts and the Assembly,' but it is quite inadmissible 
to deduce from this that he wrote political speeches for others.* More likely is the 
tradition reported in the pseudo-Plutarchean life that Antiphon was the first to write 
forensic speeches ;3 no mention is made here of political speeches. Cicero ascribes 
written speeches to Pericles :* Quintilian, however, questions this statement and adds 
‘ideoque minus miror esse qui nihil ab eo scriptum putent’.s Plutarch expressly 
denies that he left any written speeches :® and this is the implication of the passage in 
Plato’s Phaedrus referred to above.” Suidas (for what his evidence is worth) says that 
Pericles was the first to deliver a written speech in the law-courts;® but he makes no 
mention of political speeches. The small fragments of Periclean speeches mentioned 
by Aristotle and others are mainly from an é€mirdduos Adyos, i.e. an epideictic, not a 
demegoric, speech and so are irrelevant to the present question. In any case they are 
easily memorable aphorisms which could be preserved orally. A fragment of Eupolis 
says that Pericles in his speeches was swift, and persuasive, and left his sting in his 
hearers ;? none of these qualities suggests written preparation. Plutarch says of Pericles 
that he took care with his speeches (epi rov Adyov evAaBys #v)® and Cicero says that he 
was the first to compose speeches systematically (primus adhibuit doctrinam).’° This 
agrees with the passage from the Phaedrus referred to above: political speeches were 
not written, but there were rules for their composition (réyvn Aéyerat)."! Plutarch’s 
description of Alcibiades’ oratory suggests the same conclusion. Alcibiades, he says, 
paid attention to form as well as content, but in his endeavour to find the right word 
he would often stumble and stop short in the middle of a speech.’ 

More elaborate preparation for political speaking is at first sight suggested by 
Cleon’s strictures on his fellow orators in Thucydides.'? But Cleon here is merely 
scoring a debating point by playing on the Athenian suspicion of dewdrns.'* He is try- 
ing to create a prejudice against graduates of the rhetorical schools like Diodotus (i.e. 
those who spoke réyvn),'5 by comparing them to composers of epideictic Adyo. Dio- 
dotus is indignant that his speech should be assumed beforehand to be like an ézidecéts 
(oi . . . erideréiv rwa)'® and as a counter-thrust implies that Cleon’s 
speech is like a forensic speech,'? a form of oratory which was equally mistrusted. 
Neither charge implies serious criticism. 

Alcidamas’ work On Composers of Written Speeches provides further evidence to 
show the extempore nature of political oratory. Although primarily an attack on the 


' Thuc. 8. 68. 1. speeches. 
2 As, for example, S. Wilcox does in his article 5 Quint. 3. I. 12. 
‘The Scope of Early Rhetorical Instruction’, © Plut. Per. 8. 4. 


7 Plat. Phaedr. 257-8. 
8 Suid. s.v. [TepixdAjs. 
9 Eup. Dem., fr. 94 (Kock). 


H.S.C.Ph. liii (1942), p. 132. 

3 Ps.-Plut. Vit. Ant. 4 (Thalheim, Axt., p. x). 
The passage goes on to state that speech- 
writing was not customary at this time and that 1 Cic. Brut. 44. 

Themistocles, Aristides, and Pericles did not 1! Plat. Phaedr. 261B. téxvy, as was argued 
write speeches, although they had the ability above, must be repeated in the second arm of the 
and every inducement to do so. Since I wrote sentence. 

this article my attention has been drawn to 12 Plut. Alc. to. 3. 

Ant’s. own words in his defence—daAda pév 87) 

A€yovow of Karyyopo ws avvéypaddv re Sixas ™ Cf. Thuc. 8. 68.1: the reason for Antiphon’s 
Gos «rr. (Thalh., fr. 1, col. 2), which again unpopularity is his 80a dewdrnrtos. 

suggest A. wrote only forensic speeches. 15 Cleon himself was more given to dméxpios: 


4 Cic. De Or. 2. 93. According to the MS. he relied on voice and gesture to compensate for 
reading in Cic. Brut. 46 Cicero quotes a statement his lack of rhetorical training: v. Aristot. Ath. 
of Aristotle that before Corax and Tisias de scri- Pol. 28. 3 and Plut. Nic. 8. 3. 

16 3. 42. 3. 
17 3. 44. 4-5, 


plo plerosque dicere. Eberhard’s emendation dt- 
scripte, however, should probably be read. In any 


case the statement probably refers to forensic 
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‘literary’ speeches of Isocrates, it is also an advertisement for his own school of 
extempore speaking and consequently a general attack on all written speeches. There- 
fore writers of forensic speeches (oi eis ta Sixacrnpia Tovs Adyous ypadovres) also come 
in for criticism.! The reference to avridixor later on? again shows Alcidamas has foren- 
sic speeches in mind in comparing the merits of extempore and written speeches. 
Nowhere is there any reference to written political speeches—except when Alcidamas 
refers, as a ridiculous hypothesis, to the absurdity of a man running off to compose a 
written speech when summoned to speak in the Assembly.’ If it had been customary 
to compose written speeches for delivery in the Assembly, as forensic speeches were 
written for delivery in the law-courts, Alcidamas would surely have referred to them 
more specifically. As this was not the custom, Alcidamas confines himself to dis- 
paraging the two kinds of written speeches prevalent in his day, i.e. the epideictic or 
‘literary’ speech, like those of his rival Isocrates,* and the forensic speech. 

Evidence from Isocrates points to the same conclusion. He frequently classes 
epideictic and forensic speeches together and expressly refers to them as written 
compositions.’ In Panegyricus 11 and Antidosts 46 he describes the appropriate 
literary style for these two kinds of writing. He also makes frequent reference to 
political speakers ; these are variously termed of pyropes, ot Snuaywyot, ot dnunyopodrres, 
ot Snunyopetv Suvdpevor, ot ev TH Suvdpevor A€yew, ot TO ot emi 
tov Bryyaros pawopuevor, etc. Nowhere is there anything to suggest that they wrote 
their speeches. In Panathenaicus 271 he contrasts his own speeches with (a) written 
epideictic and forensic speeches (r@v mpos tas emdeigers Kai Tovs ay@vas yeypappévwv) 
and (b) spoken political speeches (r@v mpos Kai xdpw In Pan- 
athenaicus 29, where he is passing judgement on Adyor generally, he speaks Kai epi trav 
Snunyopeiv Suvayevwv Kal THY ypadnyv THY Adywv The double 
xai-emphasizes the two different categories: (a) political speeches, (6) written speeches 
(i.e. forensic and epideictic). 

But while political speeches were not written and learnt off verbatim beforehand, 
it is clear from passages cited above that political speaking was something more than 
haphazard impromptu rhetoric; it was a carefully cultivated art and one far more 
highly esteemed than forensic oratory. There can be no doubt that the rhetorical 
schools taught their pupils to speak in the Assembly and Council as well as in the law- 
courts.? The nature of this instruction is necessarily somewhat obscure, but there is 
evidence for believing that the method Alcidamas advocates for all branches of oratory 
was the one commonly employed in preparing for a political speech. He does not, he 
says, recommend speaking entirely without preparation. The arguments (ev@vp7para) 
and their arrangement (7d£is) should be thought out beforehand, but their expression 
(} should be spontaneous and unpremeditated.? The systems 
of the other rhetorical schools, as far as we know them, are in keeping with this 
method. Aristotle says that Gorgias made his pupils learn off by heart model speeches.? 
These speeches would be well stocked with thoughts and aphorisms which could be 
adapted to meet the needs of the moment. The speaker could use these to fill in the 


™ De Soph. 13. Athens for her mistakes, as he did in the De 
2 Ibid. 24. Pace, with the political speakers’ desire to please 
3 Ibid. 11. their audience; cf. De Pace 9 trav mpds 7ddvnv 
* Strictly speaking Isocr.’s speeches do not 8npnyopovvrwr. 
fall into any of the usual three categories (v. 7 S. Wilcox makes this abundantly clear both 
infra), but they would have been generally _ in the article referred to above and in his article 
regarded as émédeifecs; and it certainly suited ‘Criticisms of Isocrates and his ®:Aogodgia’, 
Alcid. to regard them as such. T.A.Ph.A. \xxiv (1943). 
5 e.g. Paneg. 188; Antid. 1,46; Panath., 1-2, 271. 8 De Soph. 33, cf. ibid. 18. 
© This clearly refers to political speeches. 9 Soph. El. 34. 18336. 
Isocr. contrasts his own willingness to censure 
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skeleton of a speech previously prepared on the lines Alcidamas recommends.' Cicero 
says that Aristotle ascribes this practice to Protagoras as well as Gorgias. Our 
evidence, as Wilcox in the two articles already mentioned shows, suggests that 
Gorgias and Protagoras were far more concerned with political than with forensic 
speaking. Anaximenes gives more detailed precepts explicitly for political speeches 
on the same lines: although the more specific arguments peculiar to individual 
speeches can only be prompted by the business on hand at each debate, ‘general 
ideas’ (xowai id€ar) can be learnt beforehand which can easily be adapted to particular 
questions. He then proceeds to divide political speeches into seven categories, and 
outlines arguments which can be used under each of these headings. Elsewhere* Anaxi- 
menes gives hints on the structure and arrangement of political speeches, i.e. for the 
skeleton speech which would be thought out beforehand. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the methods advocated by Gorgias, Protagoras, Alcidamas, and Anaximenes are 
based on methods of speaking used in public life. The innovation of Alcidamas seems 
to have been that he wished to extend this method to all forms of speaking, i.e. to 
forensic and epideictic as well as demegoric speeches. 

It remains to consider how writers of ‘literary’ speeches like Thucydides and 
Isocrates were influenced by this technique of the genuine political orators. It is 
convenient to deal with Isocrates first. Attempts to classify his speeches according 
to the usual categories, in ancient and modern times, have produced widely divergent 
results.5 Such attempts are fruitless because, except in his early forensic speeches, 
Isocrates refuses to identify himself with any one branch of oratory, although he may 
follow some of the conventions of one or the other of them. The Panegyricus and 
Panathenatcus show some of the characteristics of an epideictic speech at a Pan- 
hellenic festival, but they are really addressed to Athenian citizens. The Peace and 
Areopagiticus have the setting of real demegoric speeches, but this is merely a literary 
pretence. In all such speeches Isocrates aimed at combining the literary qualities of 
epideictic composition with the more important subject-matter of the extempore 
political speech ; the former had lacked substance and greatness of theme, the latter 
a finished style and literary embellishment. He clearly implies that he would have 
become a political speaker if he had had the necessary physical powers ;? as he had 
not, he wrote speeches. Realizing the prejudice against written speeches, he claims 
that his own are justified by the importance of their subject-matter and should there- 
fore be distinguished from the usual types of written speeches, i.e. epideictic and 
forensic.* He was not the first to attempt this type of composition. We have part of a 
‘literary’ political speech by Thrasymachus,? and Lysias has another example of the 
same genre.'° 


2 Brut. 46-7. 

3 Rhet. ad Alex., ch. 2 ad init. 

* Ibid., chs. 29-34. 

5 See Jebb, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 76-80. 

© T have discussed this point in C.Q. xliii, 1949, 


Blass (op. cit. i?, p. 27), treating Attic oratory 
in general, thinks that at an intermediate stage, 
before it became customary to write out the 
whole speech beforehand, passages on common 
topics were artistically written out and memor- 
ized in order that they might be introduced 
verbatim into an otherwise extempore speech. 
There is little evidence to support this, and the 


pp. 68-9. 
7 Ad Phil. 81; Panath. 10-11; Ep. 8. 7. 
8 Isocr. is at pains to point out that his speeches 


resulting speech would have been very uneven, 
as the statement from Alcidamas (De Soph. 14), 
which B. quotes to support his theory, suggests. 
It is far more likely that the passages to which B. 
refers here were those so taught by the rhetori- 
cal schools that the commonplaces, etc., could be 
adapted and re-phrased to suit the needs of the 
moment, 


are not émédeifecs, particularly those in which he 
borrows some of the conventions of epideictic 
oratory ; v. Paneg. 17; Ad Phil. 17, 25, 93; Panath. 
233; Bus. 44. He is also anxious to disclaim any 
connexion with forensic oratory ; e.g. Paneg. 11, 
188; Antid. passim; Panath. 11, 271. 

® Diels, Vorsokr.5 ii, pp. 321-4. 

10 Lys. Orat. 34. 
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Isocrates appears to have been influenced not only by the matter of political 
speeches but also by the manner of their composition. He told his students when 
composing a Adyos first to decide on the scope of the composition as a whole and of its 
parts, then to look for the i8¢a: by means of which this framework would be enlarged 
into the complete speech.' Isocrates’ idéac are the xowai id€ac of Anaximenes, the 
commonplaces, stock arguments, conventional topics, etc., which the extempore 
political speaker found useful in filling out the framework of a speech planned before- 
hand. These éS€a:, Isocrates says, can easily be learnt from any good rhetorical teacher. 
The skill lies in their selection, arrangement, and expression.? Isocrates in fact applies 
the methods normally used for extempore political speaking to literary composition ; 
but whereas the real political speech was expressed spontaneously (epi ryv ta&v 
dvopdtwy SHAwow adrocyxedialeww),3 the ‘literary’ speech must be carefully composed so 
as to give the effect of rhythm and harmony (rots dvépacw edpvOuws Kai povoixds 
eizeiv).2 It is not difficult to trace the framework of an Isocratean speech, and so far 
his work is original ; one can also distinguish the té¢a: superimposed on this framework, 
the stock themes, etc., common to all speakers and writers who followed the conven- 
tions of oratory. The principles laid down by Socrates in the Phaedrus for the com- 
position of Adyo. resemble those advocated by Isocrates. One must start by deciding 
the scope of one’s speech (237 c). Every speech should be like a living creature with a 
body, head, and feet ; it must have a beginning, a middle, and an end, fitting in with 
each other and the speech as a whole (264). It is fruitless to trace here, as many 
have done, the influence of Plato on Isocrates or vice versa. It is much more likely 
that both reflect the methods of the rhetorical schools described above. 

The ‘literary’ speeches of Thucydides serve a very different purpose from those of 
Isocrates, but they also were largely based on the genuine demegoric speech and 
appear to have been composed on similar principles. The framework on which he 
built up the speech was 7 yruiun trav the general sense of 
what had actually been said by his speakers. In expanding this framework into the 
finished speech he made extensive use of the communal id€éa:, as comparison with any 
other rhetorical writer of the period will show.’ 

It is impossible to say exactly when it became customary to make written prepara- 
tion for political speaking. The change was probably gradual. Demosthenes’ public 
orations are a treasured literary inheritance; but in his own day he appears to have 
suffered severely from the prejudice against written speeches of which Isocrates 
complains. He was thought to be hard-working rather than talented.® His speeches 
lacked the spontaneity of the extempore orator ; ‘they smelt of lamp-wicks’.”? Plutarch 
quotes a saying of Aesion, a contemporary of Demosthenes, which implies that 
Demosthenes’ speeches, unlike those of earlier orators, had to be read to be appre- 
ciated. Demosthenes defended his laboured preparation ; it was, he says, a mark of 
respect for the people. However, even Demosthenes’ speeches appear to have been 
partly improvised,® as he himself is alleged to have said; ovre ypdyas ovr’ dypada 
Kopidy Adyew wpoddgye.® This improvisation would doubtless have been more apparent 
in the speeches actually delivered than it is in our literary versions, which must have 
been specially revised and edited for publication. 

H. Lt. HuDSON-WILLIAMS. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 


™ Isocr. Ep. 6. 8. 2 Contra Soph. 16. 7 Thid. 3. 
3 Alcid. De Soph. 33. 8 Ibid. 4. 
* Thuc. 1. 22. 1. 9 I agree with the general conclusions of a 
5 I have discussed the composition of Thucy-__ recent article by A. P. Dorjahn, ‘On Demos- 
didean speeches more fully in C.Q. xlii, 1948, thenes’ Ability to Speak Extemporaneously’, 
pp. 76-81. © Plut. Dem. 8. 2. T.A.Ph.A. \xxviii (1947), pp. 69-76. 
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INTERPRETATIONES PROPERTIANAE. II 


haec sed forma mei pars est extrema furoris: 
sunt maiora quibus, Basse, perire iuuat, 

ingenuus color et multis decus artibus et quae 
gaudia sub tacita dicere ueste libet. 


1. 4. 11 ff. 


11 extrema O, postrema Heinsius 13 color O, pudor Ayrmann, lepor Waardenburgh, calor 
Jacob, ingenium celere Richards 14 dicere O, ducere IJtali, edd. prr., discere Heinsius ueste O, 
teste Doruillius, mente Markland; sub tecta .. . ueste Burmann, ueste sub iniecta (uel superiecta) 
Heinsius ad Ou. Am. 1. 4. 48 libet O, licet Liuineius 


THE commentators for the most part observe a religious silence on pars extrema ; yet 
there is a difficulty, as the meaning required ‘the least important part’, or ‘the merest 
fringe’, is hardly justified by usage.’ The words should mean ‘the last part’ (cf. Cic. 
Verr. 2. 1. 36. 92 ‘in codicis extrema cera’, 2. 2. 78. 91 ‘extremam partem nominis’, 
Caec. 22 ‘fundi extremam partem’, ad Ait. 6. 1. 20 ‘in extrema parte epistulae’, Ovid 
Met. 2. 665 ‘pars extrema querelae’), or ‘the last stages’ (Sall. Jug. 3. 3 ‘extrema 
dementia’): neither sense suits the passage. 

As Cynthia’s beauty is an external manifestation, while her character and accomp- 
lishments are inward qualities, I suggest pars . . . externa, a simple correction; the 
corruption between these words is common, especially when the compendious forms 
are used. Externus is frequently opposed to tnterigr (e.g. Cic. N.D. 2. 10. 26, Acad. 2. 
24). 13 then describes the interior pars furorts, 14 the intima pars. 

We are required in any case to find in imgenuus color a reference to character, not 
to physical beauty. This is not so difficult as the crowd of emendations might 
suggest.” 

The editors seem agreed on the rendering ‘natural colour’, which is not what we 
need. I would prefer ‘ladylike blush’, for the words are not far removed from Horace, 
Epod. 17. 2 ‘fugit iuuentas et uerecundus color’ ; cf. Ov. Met. 1. 484 ‘pulchra uerecundo 
subfuderat ora rubore’ (of the gentle maiden Daphne), Am. 1. 14. 52 ‘protegit ingenuas 
picta rubore genas’, Her. 19. 6 ‘suspicor ingenuas erubuisse genas’, Catull. 61. 79 
‘tardet ingenuus pudor’, Juv. 11. 154 and Duff ad loc., and for the general sense Ov. 
Rem. Am. 713, where facies is contrasted with mores and artes, Stat. Silv. 2. 1. 34 ff., 
where forma is contrasted with modestia and pudor. Similar are Cic. Or. 2. 59. 242 
‘praestet idem ingenuitatem et ruborem suum, uerborum turpitudine et rerum obsceni- 
tate uitanda’ and Petron. frg. 47. 7 f. (Buecheler) ‘una est nobilitas argumentumque 
coloris ingenui, timidas non habuisse manus’ .3 

It is high time that the intruder ducere (14) was ejected from the text. It is a facile, 
not to say stupid, Renaissance correction, against which the unanimous testimony of 
the manuscripts in reading dicere weighs powerfully. Only Lachmann, Paley, and 
Butler retain dicere, mostly for the wrong reasons—not but what Lachmann and 


1 The difficulty is well seen in the notes of who would like to have them: Ter. Eun. 242, 


Kuinoel (who quotes as parallels the inapposite 
‘ecquis in extremo restat amore locus’, Prop. 1. 
11. 6, and ‘lucernae quoque umore defectae tenue 
et extremum lumen spargebant’, Petron. 22. 3) 
and Gebhart, who renders ‘haec forma me ad ex- 
tremum, ultimum, omnium grauissimum, furo- 
rem redegit’. 

2 Why has nobody filled up the list by sug- 
gesting nitor? I present the parallels to anybody 


Hor. Od. 1. 19. 5, Cic. Cael. 31 fin., Stat. Silv. 
3- 3- 149. 

3 Enk’s note on imgenuus color is misleading. 
His citation of [Ov.] Ep. Sapph. 31-50 is 
not in point, for Sappho there apologizes for her 
color, or swarthy complexion, and claims that 
her other qualities compensate for this single 
flaw. 
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Paley saw some of the truth. L. says ‘gaudia, quamuis oculis testibus solent expeti, 
tamen hic poeta uerecundiae causa tectioribus uerbis “‘gaudia sub tacita ueste” malit 
dicere’, and Paley follows him in rendering ‘to speak of with reserve’, but without 
quoting any authority for such a meaning. 

Butler takes weste as (i) ‘the coverlet that tells no tales’ (but his supporting quota- 
tions all refer to the /amp), or (ii) ‘Cynthia’s garments’. His second view is rightly 
rejected by B.-B. and Enk, who read ducere. These last also, rather curiously, take 
s.t.u. aS an adjectival phrase with gaudia.! There is no reason why it should not be 
taken with the verb, and it is in fact better so. 

Better parallels for s.t.u. than those quoted by modern editors are Ov. Am. 1. 4. 
48 (Passerat) ‘ueste sub iniecta dulce peregit opus’, Anth. Pal. 5. 169. 3 (Dousa f.) 
novov 8° pia Tovs diAdovras yAaiva and Lucian, Alex. 39 (245) €v 
pois Tod oAcOpiou éexeivov diAjpara te éyévero Kai pur) TroAAai Foav ai 
dddes, tay’ av Te émparTeTo. 

The proper meaning of the pentameter can be elicited from a curious perverseness 
in Enk’s note: he had the truth before his eyes, but failed to see it—‘sed tum rogaueris, 
cuinam gaudia dicere libebat, nam nemo praeter Cynthiam et poetam adest, cui poeta 
gaudia sub tacita stragula narrare possit’. Exactly so: Propertius does not intend 
to tell anybody of Cynthia’s most intimate charms—certainly not Bassus. These are 
secrets to be imparted only in the course of loving conversation in the bed (cf. 2. 15. 
3 f. ‘quam multa apposita narramus uerba lucerna, quantaque sublato lumine rixa 
fuit’). All that is needed to obtain this sense is to realize that s.t.u4. means non nist 
s.t.u., ‘only beneath the discreet /acerna’, a point easily made by the inflection of the 
voice. 

Propertius’ motives for his secretiveness are not only a form of gallantry, but also 
an affected modesty which he sometimes displays in speaking of such matters (cf. 
1. 13. 18 ‘et quae deinde meus celat, amice, pudor’), and—selfishness ; cf. 2. 25. 30 and 
Plaut. Epid. 651 ‘quod boni est, id tacitus taceas tute tecum et gaudeas’. 

The line thus means ‘and joys which I mention only in circumstances of the great- 
est intimacy with my lady—not, Sir (with an apologetic and knowing smile), to you. 
Those charms of hers you will never know’. 


3. 7. 47 fff. non tulit haec Paetus, stridorem audire procellae 
et duro teneras laedere fune manus, 
sed Chio thalamo aut Oricia terebintho 
effultum pluma uersicolore caput. 


47 haec N, hunc DVL, hoc F, hic codd. dett. huic pectus Scaliger, non tulerit Paetus Heinstus in 
marg. Ald. suae, non fuit huic melius Ast, non fuit huic pectus Jacobs, non tulit huc Paetum Henry 
(huc zam Liuineius). lacunam post u. 48 indicauit Vulpius 49 Chio O, thyio Santen 50 et 
fultum (= effultum) O, effultus Pucci, effultum Hertzberg, est fultum Palmer _ uersicolore O, molle 
cubare Ast. 


The early history of the criticism of this passage is one of counsels of despair, to 
which belong Vulpius’ lacuna after 48, Ast’s attempt to see an infinitive in uerstcolore, 
and Markland’s note in the margin of his Aldine ‘neque sensus neque constructio his 
uerbis inest’. The position today is not a great deal better, as both construction and 
sense have caused much vexation, without much general agreement on either. 

Hertzberg and Paley were content with a paraphrase, ‘if Paetus had not gone to 
sea, he would not have had to endure such dangers and labours, but could have lived 
in luxury’, leaving the construction to look after itself. Progress was made by Gilder- 


1 I cannot understand B.-B.’s citation of 2. 17. 5 ‘ad flumina sorte’ as a parallel. Surely ad 
flumina is to be taken with moueare. 
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sleeve (AJ Ph. iv. 210), who pointed out that non tulit is od« €rAn, non ts fust qui ferret, 
from which we get the contrast sed 1s fust gut mallet, and in this he is followed by Post- 
gate, Butler, and Butler-Barber. Tremenheere improved on this advance by taking 
tulit with both clauses, = non erat 1s qui ferret in the first place and as = praetulst 
in the second. | 

From Gildersleeve to Butler-Barber, the meaning has been taken to be that 
Paetus was the sort of man to prefer luxury, even if he could not have it; and all 
follow Gildersleeve in taking the passage as ideal, claiming that Paetus was poor ; yet 
there is no evidence in the poem for Paetus’ poverty: 1. 7 merely means that he was a 
business man or merchant, and pauper (46) is part of the hypothetical proposition 
(usueret) in the previous line. 

The latest view is that of Henry (in Médlanges offerts a J]. Marouzeau, Paris, 1948). 
Reading huc Paetum, he takes audire and caput as the subjects of ¢ulit, and explains 
this to mean that it was not a desire for seafaring that took Paetus a-sailing, but the 
wish for the wherewithal to obtain a luxurious life. This, I feel, strains the Latin 
severely, while the idiom alleged, ‘caput effultum huc tulit Paetum’, seems hardly 
tolerable.’ 

It is, however, possible to extract from the passage a meaning much more powerful 
than the mawkish sentiment that Paetus was some delicate plant which could grow 
only in luxurious surroundings, and at the same time to obtain a more tolerable 
construction. 

In 49 Propertius is almost speaking Greek ; Gildersleeve (A_J]Ph., loc. cit.) saw that 
thalamo too has a Greek meaning, ‘stateroom’ or ‘cabin’, which Postgate approved 
(Sel. El., p. 246) and illustrated from Athenaeus, 5. 207 c, who tells us that the ship 
which Archimedes built for Hiero @aAdpous tpeis elye tpixAivous and (207 e) tovs Toixous 
elye Kati Kumapirrou, tas 5é Ovpas Kai 

Subsequent commentators, strange to relate, have overlooked this part of Gilder- 
sleeve’s note ; he himself failed to use it as fully as he might have done. Is it not plain 
that ll. 47-8 describe conditions before the mast, or what we today might call ‘steerage’ 
travel, while ll. 49-50 describe the ‘first-class’ saloon ? 

Only a very slight zeugmatic use of tulit is needed to obtain excellent sense : in the 
first couplet it means non ts fuit qui ferret, and in the second, ‘he carried his head 


’ Henry does not, unfortunately, support his Alciphron (1. 15) tells us of coverings spread on 


view by reference to any other passages, in 
Propertius or elsewhere. 

2 This, of course, was an exceptional vessel; 
but there were other luxury-ships of more normal 
size. Cf. Ath. 5. 204d xareoxevacey 8’ 6 DPiro- 
matwp Kai mAoiov, BaAapnyov (‘cabin- 
carrier’, cf. Strabo 17. 1. 5) xaAovpévnv, which had 
xotr@ves (one of which had five berths), and was 
decorated with ivory and expensive woods. The 
doors were made amo xédpou cxioris Kai xumapir- 
tov Midnoaias, ai 5é rijs meprordcews . . . 
Ovivats KatexdAAnvro aaviaww, €Aedavrivouvs Exovoa 
tovs xéapovs. According to Appian, prooem. 10, 
the Egyptians had, in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, luxury-warships for the use of high- 
ranking officials : @aAapnya xpvodmpupva Kai ypvo- 
éuBoda ols adroit d:amAdovres 
éréBavov oi BactAjes. See also the description of 
the well-appointed Egyptian merchantman Isis 
in Lucian’s J7Aofov. Even on smaller vessels 
temporary conversions could be rigged up for 
passengers who wished to travel in comfort: 


the deck of a small vessel, with an improvised 
awning spread above, to suit a languid Athenian 
dandy, who ovx dvexdpevos trav 
wished to travel éxi re ramjrwy fenxdv Kai 
épeorpidiwv od yap olds re EpacKxev 
elvat ws of emi THY KaTacTpwpaTwr. 
The evidence seems to show that luxury-travel 
was supplied in considerable part by Egyptian 
shipping-lines; there is nothing improbable in 
supposing that Paetus travelled to Alexandria 
on an Egyptian vessel. Nor is it unlikeiy that 
many passengers, lacking means, travelled for a 
nominal fare, on an undertaking to ‘work their 
passage’. We might instance the beautiful young 
Adeimantus, who, after seeing the Jsis in the 
Piraeus, acquired high-flown ideas, and was 
rebuked thus (Lucian Nav. 15): xairot mpa@rov 
és Aiywav oxagidiw mavres dua of rerrdpwv 
éxactos SerAcvoapev, Kai ovdev 
paves Huds ovpmAdovras: viv 8 dyavaxreis, 
ovveuPnodpeba oct, Kai mpoecceAOwv 
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propped on cushions of peacock-feathers’. There is no contrast of preference ; Pro- 
pertius states, firstly, what Paetus disliked doing, secondly, what he in fact did.' 
The meaning of the passage then is that, even though Paetus travelled in luxury, 
he was drowned as surely as if he had been an ordinary seaman before the mast. The 
thought is a near relative of Lucretius 3. 1024-44, especially of 1034 f., ‘Scipiadas, 
belli fulmen, Carthaginis horror, ossa dedit terrae proinde ut famul infimus esset’. 
If this be accepted, together with my view on longas manus (see below), all 
trace of sentimentality, to which editors have rightly objected, disappears from the 


elegy. 


huic fluctus uiuo radicitus abstulit ungues, 
et miser inuitam traxit hiatus aquam ; 

hunc paruo uidit ferri nox improba ligno: 
Paetus ut occideret, tot coiere mala. 

flens tamen extremis dedit haec mandata querelis, 
cum moribunda niger clauderet ora liquor. 


3. 7. 51 ff. 


As the lines stand, they assign no reason why the wave should have pulled Paetus’ 
nails out by the roots. Postgate admits that decomposition of the nails is impossible 
during lifetime; Hertzberg, Butler, and Butler-Barber leave the passage severely 
alone ; the antithesis of tamen is vague almost to vanishing-point, as Tremenheere 
noted (but his cure, a transposition of the couplet to follow 10, is almost worse than 
the disease), and its position obscures fot cotere mala. Last, but not least, the events 
are narrated in the wrong order. | 

Transpose 51-2 to follow 54, and all is clearat once. Paetus was clinging desperately 
to a piece of driftwood or to a life-saving raft. A wave broke his hold, and its force 
ripped out his fingernails—by no means an impossible consequence (cf. Hom. Od. 5. 
424-35). What would normally have happened as his corpse decomposed took place 
during his life. 

Tamen now makes a good point: so far as his involuntary gulps of sea-wate 
allowed, Paetus uttered his appeal to the gods of the sea. 

Lastly, tot cotere mala comes out into the open, and shows clearly the chain of 
circumstances which caused Paetus’ death. He travelled in a state-room, and thus 
had the right to expect greater safety. He was washed overboard, but found a piece 
of wood to cling to; he might yet have reached land, but a wave cheated him of this; 
even so, he might have been washed ashore while breath was still in him; but he was 
doomed to failure even in this hope.* 

This seems to be almost the only transposition which has not been suggested in 
this elegy.’ Fortunately it can easily be explained as due to homoearchon (hunc.. . 
huic). Even if a scribe had appended the usual marginal transposition-marks, b-a, 
their loss could not be other than a matter of time. 


' The zeugma will disappear entirely if we loc.), an” 107, where this belief is called ‘omen 


take tulit as ‘he obtained’, ‘he got for his money’ : 
‘what he obtained (sc. for his fare) was not 
steerage, but first-class accommodation’. 

2 Perhaps Paetus, being a superstitious fellow 
(see on longas manus below), let his nails grow 
during the voyage, as a prophylactic against 
shipwreck. To cut the nails or the hair during a 
voyage was to court disaster; cf. Petron. 105 
‘audio non licere cuiquam mortalium in naue 
neque ungues neque capillos deponere, nisi cum 
pelago uentus irascitur’ (quoted by Scaliger, ad 


et lex na‘igantium’. The storm now cuts them 
for him—to the quick: a grim jest. 

3 An illogical expectation, no doubt ; but even 
today saloon passengers have a subconscious 
feeling that they may be safer in case of accident 
than the steerage, possibly because they are less 
crowded. 

* For a different view see Paley ad loc. 

5 Except that Fischer has suggested the 
interchange of the two hexameters, but with a 
far different intent. 
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78 W. R. SMYTH 


3.7. 59 f. quo rapitis miseros primae lanuginis annos? 
attulimus longas in freta uestra manus. 
60 longas O, castas uel puras Francius, lotas Lipsius, sanctas Wassenbergh, nocuas . . . manus? 


Housman, sontes... manus? Postgate, nullas Phillimore manus O, comas Oudendorp, Eldik, Alton, 


moras Henry. locum damnauit Markland. 


The fashion today is to accept Jongas, and to understand it as referring to physical 
beauty. The meaning is not satisfactory, nor does any emendation proposed possess 
the touch of inevitability needed to mark it as true. A different defence was pro- 
pounded by C. M. Mulvany (C.R. v. 433): ‘Perhaps longas manus are hands with 
long lines on the palms—a sign of longevity, acc. to Aristotle, v. Pliny N.H. 11. 
114 [= Arist. frg. 286 Rose: cf. Aristoph. de anim. p. 37, 17] and Bonitz, Index s.v. 
xetp 5. The couplet means ‘“Why did (sic) you destroy me in my youth? I was destined 
to have a long life.” ’ 

Unfortunately longas manus cannot, by any stretch of imagination, mean manus 
incisuras longas habentes ; but if Mulvany had looked at the preceding paragraph in 
Pliny, he would, I think, have found the answer. The passage is worth quoting: 
‘miror equidem Aristotelem non modo credidisse praescita uitae esse aliqua in cor- 
poribus ipsis, uerum etiam prodidisse. quae quamquam uana existimo nec sine 
cunctatione proferenda, ne in se quisque ea auguria anxie quaerat, attingam tamen 
quae tantus uir in doctrina non spreuit. igitur uitae breuis signa ponit raros dentes, 
praelongos digitos,' plumbeum colorem pluresque in manu incisuras nec perpetuas. 
contra longae esse uitae incuruos umeris et in manu unam aut duas incisuras longas 
habentes et plures quam xxxii dentes, auribus amplis. nec uniuersa haec, ut arbitror, 
sed singula obseruat, friuola ut reor et uulgo tantum narrata’ (§§ 273-4). 

Long hands are, presumably, hands with long fingers (Prop. 2. 2. 5), and therefore 
the mark of a short life. At 60, Paetus notices the augurium for the first time. Never 
has he seen his hands in this light before. After the imploring appeal of 57-9, the 
pentameter is a sudden cry of horror at the realization of the fate in store for him. 
‘No need to ask—my hands! long fingers—early death! Death here, and now!’ In 
the next couplet his terror rises to a crescendo, ending with a reconciliation to the 
inevitable (63-4), as he gives instructions for the disposal of his corpse. 

To make the pointing of the lines clear we should, I believe, read at tulimus (at = 
at enim), ‘your answer will be —’ whereby he forestalls the reply which the di maris 
Aegaet would have given—‘nempe in freta nostra te rapimus: nonne uides, longas 
manus te huc tulisse?’ 


4. 8. 88. 


despondi Guyet, despondi et tuto Pucci, in sponda et toto Pocchus, respondere nouo protinus 
Burmann P., et spondi et Heinsius, et spondis Markland, descendi Ferrari, et sponda Broekhuyzen, 
lis posita Baehrens, res pacta Mueller, respiro Richmond, escendi Postgate, et spondae iniecto Hertzberg. 


respondi et toto soluimus arma toro. 


Quae rerum turba! No editor has been able to see a meaning in respondi, with the 
honourable exception of Passerat, who, in his note an respondi, satisfeci?, pointed a 
way which none has followed, because of the (alleged) lack of parallels. But compare 
Plautus, Mz1l. 962-3 ‘uah, egone ut ad te ab libertina esse auderem internuntius, qui 
ingenuis satis responsare nequeas quae cupiunt tui?’ There is a pun here; in addi- 
tion to the literal use of responsare, we find the sense ‘match the mood of’ (in mal. 
part.), which suits our passage admirably. Almost without doubt, the same meaning 
can be found at Petronius 134 ‘ac me iterum in cellam sacerdotis nihil recusantem 


™ According to Aristotle, Physiogn. 8079, of the coward; but Propertius says nothing of 
xétpes Aewrai xai paxpai are inter alia the mark Aemrérns, nor is such a meaning in point here. 
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perduxit impulitque super lectum et harundinem ab ostio rapuit iterumque nihil 
respondentem mulcauit’—in view, that is, of the whole context, q.v. 

Not too distantly related are Cic. ad Fam. 15. 21. 4 ‘amori amore respondere’, 
Suet. Caes. 46 (quoted by Passerat) ‘uillam . . . quia non tota ad animum ei respon- 
derat, totam diruisse’, Sen. Epp. 47 fin., ‘quicquid non ex uoluptate respondit, iram 
prouocat’, and Columella 3. 2. med. ‘gemella uitis maior, nisi praepingui solo, non 
respondet’. For the absolute use of the word, as here, cf. Fronto, Aqu. 10 ‘dies quo 
primum aqua uirgo responderit’, Petron. 47 ‘multis iam diebus uenter mihi non 
respondit’, and Stat. Ach. 2. 154 ‘respondentia temptant tympana’. 

Soluimus arma requires a note; some editors condemn it as un-Latin, e.g. Broek- 
huyzen ; others, like Butler-Barber, allow it to tell only half its story ‘we made peace’. 
Passerat again saw the truth, and perceived a deliberate ambiguity : ‘obscoene, arma 
quibus pugnatur in certamine nocturno, et quae non prohibentur lege Cornelia . . ., an 
. . ., pugnam et rixam omnem diremimus?’. As the phrase has no parallel, he was 
unable to explain how the ambiguity came about. The answer is simple: that Pro- 
pertius coined the phrase from analogy. It may be understood (i) as a modification 
of ‘soluere bellum’, cf. Stat. Ach. 2. 337 ‘certamina soluere’, Manil. 3. 115 ‘iurgia 
soluere’, Quint. 7. 1. 38 ‘contradictiones soluere’, and Prop. 4. 4. 59 ‘commissas acies 
ego possum soluere’; ‘we composed our differences’; or (ii) as formed on the lines 
of Ov. Met. 5. 380 ‘pharetram soluere’ and Tac. Hist. 3. 68 ‘pugionem exsoluere’ : 
‘we unsheathed our weapons’, scil. ‘Veneris, Cupidinis, arma’. Propertius is clearly 
thinking of the foedera concubitus, for which see Ovid, A.A. 2. 459-64 ‘oscula da 
flenti, Veneris da gaudia flenti, pax erit! hoc uno soluitur ira modo. cum bene 
saeuierit, cum certa uidebitur hostis, tum pete concubitus foedera: mitis erit. illic 
depositis habitat Concordia telis, illo (crede mihi) Gratia nata locost’, and Petronius 
10g ‘in haec uerba foederibus compositis arma deponimus, et ne residua in animis etiam 
post iusiurandum ira remaneret, praeterita aboleri osculis placet’ (this last being a 
parallel rather for the phraseology than the idea). 

As the certamen Veneris and the foedus concubitus are the same act, it is proper 
that the ambiguity should lie in the verb, and Propertius must be complimented for 
having found a neat color for an old idea, amantium irae amorts integratiost. 

W. R. SMYTH. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA, 


ADDENDUM: When I had completed my note on 3. 7. 59 f., there came into my posses- 
sion a copy of Paley’s edition of Propertius, which had belonged to the late Josiah 
Gilbart Smyly, of Trinity College, Dublin. In this I found a manuscript note signed 
with his monogram, which shows that he had anticipated my view. I transcribe his 
words: ‘Mulv. explains of long lines on the palm, a sign of longevity: but from Pliny 
II. 114. . . it seems more probable that Prop. means that the prophecy of the long 
fingers was only too true’. J. G. S. 

I am glad to take this opportunity, offered to me by the merest chance, of placing 
this view in its proper historical setting and of referring it to its rightful discoverer. 
W. R. S. 
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NOTES ON TWO PASSAGES OF STRABO 


I II. 7.4 

THERE are some passages in Strabo where corruption of the text is not obvious at first 
reading, because the existing text offers no grammatical difficulty and can even be 
translated in such a way as to satisfy the less wary reader. One is driven to conclude 
that emendation is necessary only when one realizes that Strabo’s argument demands 
something different from that which the manuscripts offer. There is an interesting 
example of such a passage in 11. 7. 4. Strabo is discussing Hyrcania and the Caspian 
Sea, which he believes to be a gulf of the Northern Ocean, and he thinks it worth 
while to mention some of the false notions which became current at the time of 
Alexander’s expedition. The flatterers of Alexander (or his publicity officers, as they 
might now be called) wished to represent him as conquering all Asia; they could not 
do this unless they made him reach the left bank of the River Tanais, the accepted 
boundary between Europe and Asia, which flowed into the Palus Maeotis. As Alex- 
ander never reached the Tanais (Don) but turned back at the Jaxartes (Syr Daria), 
there remained, as Strabo puts it, a considerable area of Asia between the Tanais and 
the Caspian ‘Gulf’ which Macedonian rule never touched ; and in order to keep up the 
fiction that he conquered all Asia, it was decided to eliminate this inconvenient area 
from the map by claiming that the Jaxartes was the Tanais. The Jaxartes flows into 
the Sea of Aral and there is no reason to suppose it ever flowed into any other sea ;! 
but Strabo, who knows nothing of the Sea of Aral, presumes that it empties into the 
Caspian; the Jaxartes accordingly could be identified with the Tanais only on the 
assumption that the Caspian was the Maeotis. First of. all, therefore, it had to be 
shown by the ‘flatterers’ that the Caspian was an inland.sea (as Herodotus had said 
long ago), because if it were a gulf it would cut off the Jaxartes from the Maeotis ; and 
the next step was to prove that the Caspian and the Maeotis were one and the same. 


Up to this point Strabo’s text gives no trouble: 

Kai ris Oaddrrns ra’rns moAAa dia AdreEdvdpov 
pirorysiav: yap wyoddynre ort dueipyer THY amo tis Edpumns 
6 Tavais To 5€ perafd ris Oaddrrns Kai rob Tavdidos, pépos tis Acias 
év, ody brémmre Ttois Maxeddct, orparnyeiv 8° <yyworo, TH ye Kaxeivwv 
Trav pepav Kparteiv tov eis Ev odv avviyyov tTHv Te rhv 
Sexouevnv tov Tavaiv Kai Kaomiav Aipvnv Kai ravrnv Kadodvres Kai 
ddoKxovres mpos audorépas, éxarépav elvar pepos THs érépas. 


Strabo in this chapter is discussing the Caspian Sea, not the river system of Asia ; 
hence he does not at first explain the whole ‘stratagem’ (that is, the identification of 
the Jaxartes with the Tanais) but only the first two steps in the argument : the attempts 
to prove that the Caspian is a lake and that it is the same as the Maeotis: ‘They com- 
bined the Maeotis and the Caspian, calling the Caspian also a lake and saying that the 
two were somehow connected and that each was a part of the other’. One must 
assume that Strabo has several writers in mind (zpocedoédoGn . . . woAAa Yevd7),? not 
all of whom subscribed to the entire ‘stratagem’. If the Caspian is thought to be a 
lake ‘connected with the Maeotis’ (perhaps ‘connected by an underground passage’, as 
the Loeb translator renders ovvrerpijoGat), there are still two distinct parts (é€xarépav 
d€ elvar pépos Tis €répas); and so long as the two parts, Caspian and Maeotis, are 
distinct and the Jaxartes is thought to flow into the Caspian part, there is no case for 

' Cf., e.g., Tarn, Alexander the Great, ii, p. 9: 2 Cf. later in the chapter wodAAa 8é Kai dAda 
‘the Syr could never have entered our Caspian ovyxpovew ’Eparoobévns mepara. 
unless it ran uphill’. 
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NOTES ON TWO PASSAGES OF STRABO 


identifying the Jaxartes with the Tanais ; the only advantage for Alexander is that he 
is no longer separated from the Maeotis by a gulf of the ocean. But, as Strabo’s next 
sentence shows, Polycleitus, who identified the Tanais with the Jaxartes, positively 
identified the two seas, saying the Caspian was ody érépa rijs Mawiridos : 


5€ Kat rioters mpocdéperat trepi Tob elvae 

(odes Te yap extpépew Kai elvar Td Vdwp), rt 5é Kai ody érépa tis 

€oTl, ex TOU Tov Tavaiv «is ex yap dpav 

tav €€ dv 6 re *Qyos Kai 6 Kai mAeious, xai 6 

€xdidwai Te dpoiws eis TO Kdomov méAayos, mavtwy apxtixwratos* TodTov 

obv wvopacav Tavaiv. Kai mpocébecay Kai rovTw miatw, ws ein Tavais, dv 6 

yap TEpaiav Tob TovTou dépew Kai diarois €AaTivots 

tavrn 5é Kai Tod THY xwpav mépay Tis 

Edpwrns elvar, py Aoias: yap Aciav dvw Kai rhv mpos Ew pvew eAdrnv. 

10 ’Eparoabévns ev rH eAdrnv Kai évredOev 

tov atdAov roAAa Kai adAAa Tovatra ovyKpovew ’Epatoobévns meiparat, 
npiv amoxpwvtws mepi adrav.' 


Polycleitus, one of the minor historians of Alexander’s expedition,” is quoted by 
Strabo on several other occasions. In 16. 1. 13 he is ridiculed for the ‘manifestly 
absurd’ argument by which he sought to prove that the Euphrates was not subject 
to floods; we need not, therefore, expect a sympathetic statement of Polycleitus’ 
theory here, but we shall expect Strabo to express himself logically. The arguments 
which are supposed to prove that the Caspian is a lake are reported clearly enough— 
‘snakes are found in it and the water is not really salt’ ;3 then the trouble begins: ‘He 
also offers arguments to show that the Caspian is none other than the Maeotis, draw- 
ing this inference from the fact that the Tanais flows into it.’ 

Grammatically this seems clear enough, though there may be room for difference 
of opinion about the correct punctuation ;* but the trouble is that the text offers us 
the converse of what Polycleitus must have said if he subscribed to the ‘stratagem’. 
The argument as required by the stratagem was: 


(1) The Jaxartes flows into the Caspian, the Tanais into the Maeotis. 
(2) I believe the Caspian is a lake and none other than the Maeotis. 
(3) Therefore I infer that the Jaxartes 1s the Tanais. 


The text of Strabo, on the other hand, makes him say: ‘The Jaxartes ts the Tanais; 
therefore I infer that the Caspian, into which the Jaxartes flows, is none other than 
the Maeotis.’ It should be noted that Strabo uses the word rexpaipeoPar, which we 
should expect him to use not in reporting an inescapable conclusion from an un- 
founded assumption (as here), but for an uncertain inference from observation and 
argument (as in the argument required by the stratagem).° 

How, then, are these difficulties to be overcome? Is the text at fault or should we 
suppose that Polycleitus’ argument was muddled, that it did not conform to the 


' This is H. L. jones’s text in the Loeb edi- * Some editors omit the comma after éori and 
tion, except for one change in punctuation. He take the ér: clause as governed by rexpa:popevos. 
puts a full stop after dpxrixwraros and a comma ___ Then the 8¢ is redundant, and so Gronovius read 
after Tavaiv (lines 5-6). I prefertoputacolonafter rexpaipera instead of the participle. 
dpxtixwraros and make the ody clause part of the 5 Cf. his use of rexp7jprov later in the paragraph, 
preceding sentence: the explanation which starts when he describes the argument of writers who 
with é€x ydp in line 3 is incomplete without it. supported the opinion of Polycleitus: (1) They 

2 For the fragments see F. Jacoby, Die Frag- _ observed that fir-trees grew beyond the Jaxartes ; 
mente der griech. Histortker, ii B, No. 128. (2) They believed that fir did not grow in the 

3 These arguments appear again in Diod. 17. _ interior of Asia; (3) They therefore inferred that 
75. 3 and Quint. Curt. 6. 4. 18. beyond the Jaxartes was European soil. 
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demands of the stratagem, and that Strabo misunderstood it? This second alternative 
has been adopted by Tarn in working out his theory of the ‘Caspian question’ (Alex- 
ander the Great, ii, pp. 5-15). He believes that Polycleitus had no part in ‘the lies told 
for the honour and glory of Alexander’, and that his remarks were made not about the 
sea which we call the Caspian but about the Sea of Aral which he called the Caspian ; 
and he thinks that Strabo, who did not know about the Sea of Aral, has therefore 
misunderstood him. 

Greek writers both before and after Alexander’s time show no knowledge of the 
Sea of Aral; Tarn believes, however, that Alexander had heard of it from Aristotle, 
who knew of its existence and called it 7 Kaomia @dAarra as opposed to 7 ‘Ypxavia 
@déAarra which was his name for our Caspian ; this is his interpretation of a puzzling 
passage in the Meteorologica.' He also thinks that Alexander and the Greeks with him, 
though they never reached the Sea of Aral, verified its existence when they interviewed 
Pharasmanes, king of the Chorasmians, who came to visit Alexander’s headquarters 
at Bactra.? Tarn’s theory cannot be discussed in its entirety here, though it may be 
said that there are serious weaknesses in the argument ;3 the immediate question which 
concerns us is whether Strabo’s text should be interpreted on the assumption that 
Polycleitus shared this knowledge of the Sea of Aral—that, as Tarn says, he ‘knew the 
truth’ but ‘with him true knowledge died’ (p. 10). 

According to Tarn’s view the confusion or identification of the Jaxartes with the 
Tanais arose because Pharasmanes and his people gave the name Tanais to the lower 
Jaxartes and he came to Alexander ‘with the information that a great river which he 
called Tanais flowed into the Aral’ (p. 9) ; Polycleitus recorded this, calling the Sea of 
Aral ‘the Caspian Sea’; and: ‘Then Polycleitus ceased recording and began to reason 
with unhappy results. He argued that if the Caspian were a lake of nearly sweet 
water and a river called Tanais ran into it, it could not be other than the Maeotis (Sea 
of Azov) into which ran a river called Tanais (the Don). It was very confusing ; but 
whether he actually meant to identify the two cannot be said.’ 

To this we must reply that Strabo was not the only writer who thought that Poly- 
cleitus did identify the two rivers; he tells us that others had offered arguments to 
show ‘that the river which Polycleitus called the Tanais was the Tanais’,* trying to 


1 2. 1. 10 €re 8” mAciovs OdAarrat mpos 
GAAnAas ov cuppeyvdovea Kat’ ovbéva dv 7 
pev epvOpa daiverar xara puxpov Kowwvotca mpos 
€£w ornAdv OdAarrayv, 7 ‘Ypxavia xai Kaozia 
Kexwpiopevar TE Tavrns Kai KUKAw, 
wor’ av €Adv@avov ai mnyai, ei TOTOV 
avrav Foav. It is true that Aristotle here seems 
to think of the Hyrcanian and the Caspian as 
separate seas; but this is not yet proof that he 
knew about the Sea of Aral. A note in the trans- 
lation of E. W. Webster (Works of Aristotle 
Translated, ed. W. D. Ross, vol. iii) suggests 
either (1) Aristotle has misinterpreted earlier 
writers, thinking they meant different seas when 
they spoke of ‘Hyrcanian’ and ‘Caspian’, or (2) 
he thought of the two as different parts of the 
same sea, ‘in the way in which the Aegean and 
Adriatic might be called distinct seas by a writer 
who knew they were one in a sense’. 

2 Arrian, Anab. 4. 15. 4. 

3 As corroboration of the Aristotle passage 
Tarn cites what he calls ‘the Gazetteer’—i.e. the 
passage in Diod. 18. 5 giving a summary descrip- 
tion of the Asiatic empire, in which both Caspian 


and Hyrcanian Seas appear (though not in the 
same sentence and not distinguished one from 
the other as in Aristotle); but this passage can- 
not be used as proof because Diodorus himself 
regards ‘Caspian’ and ‘Hyrcanian’ as alternative 
names for the same sea (17. 75. 3). Nor is this 
use of the terms as alternates merely post- 
Aristotelian ; it is as old as Herodotus, who uses 
‘Caspian’ for our Caspian (1. 203, where the con- 
text shows he cannot possibly mean any other 
sea), while Hecataeus called the same sea ‘Hyrcan- 
ian’ (F. 291, Jacoby =: Athen. 2. 70A ‘Exaraios 6 
€v Aoias mepinynoe . . . odTws" 
tHv “Ypxavinv @dAaccav ovpea 
tynAa Kai Sacéa Hence Tarn’s re- 
mark (p. 5) that ‘the name “Caspian” 
originally belonged to the Aral’ is completely 
unwarranted. 

mpooéBecav Kai ws ein Tavais dv 
eipnxev 6 ws is Corais’ correction of 
wer’, Instead of simply eliminating the tau I 
suggest reading ws y’. Meineke felt the need for 
a ye and inserted it after mpocéBecav. It serves 
to indicate the scorn which Strabo feels for all 
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prove that the right bank of the river was European soil. Tarn insists, however, that 
Polycleitus was not one of the ‘flatterers’ of Alexander and that Strabo distinguishes 
him from them by saying ‘But Polycleitus . . .’ (IToAv«Aevros xai mpoogéperat). 
This argument will not hold, because the «ai which follows the 3¢ seems to prove 
exactly the opposite. Strabo, who has scant respect for the authors he is quoting in 
this paragraph, must mean: ‘But Polycleitus is not content with mere assertions ; he 
actually (xai) tries to back up his lies with arguments.’ Strabo certainly knew more 
about Polycleitus than we can ever hope to know;; he clearly thought him dishonest ; 
he certainly thought Polycleitus identified the two rivers with the intention of making 
the Jaxartes the boundary between Europe and Asia; and earlier writers had accepted 
the identification and offered arguments to support it. 

It should be realized, therefore, that Tarn is making five separate conjectures: (1) 
that Pharasmanes gave the name Tanais to the lower Jaxartes; (2) that he told 
Alexander of a river called Tanais which flowed into an inland sea ; (3) that Polycleitus 
(presumably following Alexander’s instructions) gave the name Caspian to this inland 
sea ; (4) that Polycleitus offered a somewhat confused account suggesting the identity 
of this sea with the Maeotis; (5) that his argument was misunderstood by Strabo and 
other writers. Furthermore Tarn’s interpretation breaks down completely if his 
theory about Aristotle’s knowledge of the Caspian is wrong. Even if we accept all 
that he asks us to believe, Strabo’s words still give only just tolerable sense. He fol- 
lows the punctuation given in n. 4, p. 81, above, omitting the comma after é¢ovi, 
putting a colon after déwp, and ignoring the redundant 5¢, so that the meaning will be: 
‘Polycleitus offers proofs that the Caspian is a lake (the existence of snakes in it and 
the sweetish character of its water), also inferring that it is none other than the 
Maeotis from the fact that the Tanais flows into it.’ It has to be assumed that Poly- 
cleitus reasoned as follows: ‘The sea into which the Jaxartes flows is an inland sea; 
the Jaxartes is called Tanais by the natives; therefore I infer that the sea is the 
Maeotis.’ 

It is certainly not easy to accept all of Tarn’s conjectures; it seems reasonable, 
therefore, to ask whether a simpler solution of our difficulties may be found by 
emending Strabo’s text, particularly since even with Tarn’s interpretation a minor 
change is desirable unless a redundant d€ is to be overlooked. 

If the text as it stands does not correctly describe the inference made by Polycleitus, 
the explanatory sentence which follows must be examined carefully and one must ask 
what precisely it explains. It must be noted that this sentence includes the odv 
clause : rotrov obdv wvduacav Tavaiv, and that the sentence is similar in structure to the 
previous long sentence : yap wuoddynto . . . Ta perakvd ob> brémmnre . . . oTpAaTH- 
yeiv 8’ €yyvworo .. . eis Ev obv In fact, the statement rodrov ody dvdpacav Tavaiv 
is the heart of the explanation and in an idiomatic modern translation it should come 
first in the sentence: ‘For they identified the Tanais with the Jaxartes, which rises in 
the same Indian mountains as the Ochus, the Oxus, and several other rivers and, like 
them, flows into the Caspian Sea, farthest north of them all.’ 

This sentence, then, explains what Polycleitus meant by saying that ‘the Tanais 
flowed into it’. It tells us that when he and others like him say ‘Tanais’ they really 
mean ‘Jaxartes’. One of the difficulties throughout this paragraph is that Strabo does 
not distinguish Polycleitus from other writers as clearly as we should like ; in fact his 
transition from singular to plural subject (rexpatpdpuevos . . . wvdpacayv) is rather dis- 
concerting. But the distinction is important. The peculiarity of Polycleitus’ pro- 
cedure, as Strabo sees it, seems to be that he offered arguments for the identity of the 
two seas, but simply conjectured that the two rivers were identical; it remained for 


this fraudulent geography and also to emphasize _ support of all Polycleitus’ theory, but in support 
the limited application of the aiors—not in of his identification of the rivers. 
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other writers to offer arguments in support of his identification. A correct restoration 
of the text, therefore, should show Polycleitus arguing (with wiore:s) for the identity 
of the two. seas and inferring (rexuatpopevos) that the two rivers were the same 
because they emptied into the same sea. Strabo does not take time to show why the 
inference was made or whether it was plausible, just as he does not attempt to refute 
his wiorets and does not even say what miores he offered for identification of the two 
seas. Eratosthenes had argued the whole question at greater length, 7yiv 5€ aroypwr- 
tws eipjobw mepi adrav. 

_. If therefore Polycleitus is to infer something about the rivers, not to infer some- 
thing from their behaviour, the words éx rod must be corrupt. It would be possible 
to delete them altogether or to read é« rov<rov>, but I prefer to read rexpatpopevos 
ap)xrov Tov Tavaiv eis adrnv éuBdAAew : ‘He also offers arguments to show that the 
Caspian is none other than the Maeotis, inferring that the ‘“Tanais”’ flows into it from 
the north. He says ‘‘Tanais” because, like the others, he gives the name “‘Tanais’’ to 
the Jaxartes, which flows from the same Indian mountains as the Ochus and the Oxus 
and several other rivers and, like them, enters the Caspian, farthest to the north of 
them all.’ If the identification of seas and rivers is to be carried out convincingly, it 
is certainly necessary to assume that the Tanais—Jaxartes flows into the northern 
portion of the Maeotis—Caspian and in a direction from north to south ; it must there- 
fore go a long way to the north, before it turns in a southerly direction ; and (with the 
exception of such rivers as might flow into the Northern Ocean) it could then be con- 
sidered. the most northerly river in all Asia. 

This emendation is offered, therefore, as providing a simpler solution of this 
passage than Tarn’s elaborate theory. 


3.9 

- Strabo’s treatment of Persis and Susiana is largely based on accounts which he 
found in the historians of Alexander’s expedition, as he shows by his frequent refer- 
ences to Nearchus, Onesicritus, and Polycleitus in the third chapter of Book 15. In 
15. 3.9 he says that all the treasures in Persis were concentrated by Alexander at Susa ; 
but that he intended to make Babylon, not Susa, his capital, and treasures were stored 
there also. Then comes a sentence which is printed as follows in all modern editions: 


ywpis ev BaBvAdu Kai trav ev TH THv mapa 
Andbevrwv, adra ta €v Lovoots Kai ra év ITepoid: térrapas pupiddas tadAdvrwv eera- 
Kai mévre A€yovow. 


mapa in line x is Corais’s conjecture for the manuscript reading zepi. It is a simple 
change, and the sentence is then supposed to mean: ‘They say that, apart from the 
treasures in Babylon and in the camp (which were not taken into account for this 
reckoning), the actual treasures at Susa and in Persis were valued at forty thousand 
talents; others indeed say fifty thousand.’ This is hardly satisfactory Greek; the 
translators are obliged to ignore the ra@v before wapa, and even in Strabo’s Greek 
AapBavew rapa tavra is a strange phrase for ‘to include in this total’; wapa is not the 
preposition that is wanted and it is not really clear what is meant by radra. Further- 
more, this phrase in parenthesis adds nothing to the sentence ; it is quite unnecessary 
after what has gone before. The emendation may therefore be criticized because, 
instead of making a corrupt phrase intelligible, it supplies something clumsy and 
superfluous. | 

The alternative is to keep wepi and ask whether taéra 7} may not be a corruption 
of some place-name. The answer is simple: ITavydunda. Confusion of gamma and 
tau is easy and Aa- could easily disappear before Andbévrwv. So we have: ywpis trav év 
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otpatonédw trav Tavydundra Andbévrwv, ‘apart from the 
treasure at Babylon and the treasure in the camp, that is to say the loot captured at 
Gaugamela’. With this reading the ‘camp’ is the Macedonian camp; but since the 
Persian camp at Gaugamela was overrun,' it is arguable that one more change should 
be made and that the text should read 7 orparonédw 7@ epi FavydpnAa, ‘the loot 
captured in the Persian camp at Gaugamela’. This further change, however, is not 
necessary, because the ‘loot taken at Gaugamela’ may be considered to include other 
treasures besides those captured in the Persian camp—for example, the objects 
acquired at Arbela.2 Strabo is evidently following the account given by one of the 
histotians of Alexander’s expedition, who tried to estimate the value. of the captured 
Persian treasure at a time when the booty of Gaugamela had not yet been distributed 
or put into store, as it would be by the time the army left Susa for the farther East. 


LIONEL PEARSON. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY | 


1 Arrian, Anab. 3. 15. 4. 2 Ibid. 3. 15. 2; Quint. Curt. 5. I. 2. 
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PLATO AND HISTORY 


Not being an historian but a philosopher, largely concerned with political theory, Plato 
was not primarily interested in historical inquiry (foropia) for its own sake. His 
references to history or prehistory, when they occur, are introduced for the purpose 
of illustrating some particular point of doctrine, generally ethical or political. This 
means that he treats history as linked up with the various aspects of philosophy, so 
that we can fairly ascribe to him a ‘Philosophy of History’, to use the phrase which 
has become fashionable in historiographical circles since Voltaire first invented it. 

And, in fact, a Philosophy of History has been ascribed to him by at least two 
commentators— James Adam and A. E. Taylor—and by one historian, the author of 
The Idea of Progress. Since the former deal only with isolated points, we get a broader 
view of Plato’s attitude from J. B. Bury’s observations. 


‘The general view of Greek philosophers was that they were living in a period 
of inevitable degeneration and decay— inevitable because it was prescribed by the 
nature of the universe .... We may take Plato’s tentative philosophy of history to 
illustrate the trend and the prejudices of Greek thought on this subject. The 
world was created and set going by the Deity, and, as his work, it was perfect ; 
but it was not immortal and had in it the seeds of decay. The period of its duration 
is 72,000 solar years. During the first half of this period the original uniformity and 
order, which were impressed upon it by the Creator, are maintained under his 
guidance ; but then it reaches a point from which it begins, as it were, to roll back ; 
the Deity has loosened his grip of the machine, the order is disturbed, and the 
second 36,000 years are a period of gradual decay and degeneration. At the end of 
this time, the world left to itself would dissolve into chaos, but the Deity again 
seizes the helm and restores the original conditions, and the whole process begins 
anew. The first half of such a world-cycle corresponds to the Golden Age of 
legend, in which men lived happily and simply; we have now unfortunately 
reached some point in the period of decadence. 

‘Plato applies the theory of degradation in his study of political communities. 
He conceives his own utopian aristocracy as having existed somewhere towards the 
beginning of the period of the world’s relapse, when things were not so bad, and 
exhibits its gradual deterioration, through the successive stages of timocracy, 
oligarchy, democracy and despotism. He explains this deterioration as primarily 
caused by a degeneration of the race, due to laxity and errors in the State regula- 
tion of marriages, and the consequent birth of biologically inferior individuals.’ 


This summary account states fairly and clearly the main points in Plato’s relevant 
theories as set forth in the Politicus Myth and in Rep. 8. A quotation from Adam’s 
Notes on the latter book will serve to make its doctrine still more clear: 


‘The question, as Nettleship says, which Plato puts before himself is this : ““‘The 
human soul being as we have described it, and having in it a certain capacity for 
evil as well as for good, what would it come to, and through what stages would it 
pass, if its capacity for evil were realized gradually but without any abatement? 
. .. These books therefore put before us an ideal history of evil, as the previous 
books put before us an ideal history of good.’ 


After this quotation from Nettleship, Adam proceeds to observe that, throughout, the 


' goAureia is regarded as ‘the Soul of the State’, and that ‘although Plato treats the whole 


question from a psychological rather than a historical standpoint, it is none the less 
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true that the materials of his picture are taken from Greek political and social life. . . . 
It should be noted that Plato has given us in this part of the Republic the earliest 
attempt at a Philosophy of History, and founded the psychological interpretation of 
the.State. Every political movement is, according to him, the expression of some 
particular psychological impulse or impulses, and the Constitution inevitably assumes 
different forms, according as one or another element or “‘part”’ of soul obtains the 
mastery in the individual citizen.’ 

As regards the statement that Plato’s is ‘the earliest attempt at a Philosophy of 
History’, one may observe in passing that a similar claim had already been made for 
Herodotus by F. B. Jevons. The determination of the Nuptial or Secular Number, 
36,000, as denoting the Age of the Cosmos not only links this passage with the ‘periods’ 
described in the Politicus Myth but also suggests a definite ratio between the life- 
periods of the Macrocosm and Man the Microcosm, since that of the latter is assumed 
to be—as Adam points out—roo years, which is 36,000 days. Consequently, since the 
State is regarded as the individual Man ‘writ large’, we have these three objects of 
study—the individual, the State, and the Universe—set before us as exhibiting similar 
qualities and planned on identical lines: the differences between them are those of 
magnitude, not of structure. We shall expect, then, that, mutatis mutandis, the same 
causes will operate in all three alike whether to produce good or to produce evil, 
whether to save or to destroy the organism. 

Thus Plato’s Philosophy may be said to comprise—apart from Dialectic—these 
three closely related branches of investigation and speculation—Ethics, Politics, and ' 
Cosmology ; and those who would (like Collingwood) confine the term ‘History’ to the 
investigation of res gestae, human actions, would naturally tend to disregard the 
Cosmology. On the other hand, if philosophers like Hegel and Collingwood maintain 
that ‘All history is the history of thought’, a Platonist might contend that this view 
is akin but inferior to that of Plato for whom ‘all history is the history of soul’. It is 
so because the material of History, whether human actions or natural events, all 
ultimately proceeds from the activity of Soul, which as the Self-movent is the 
primary Cause of all motion, all life, all change: behind all that happens whether in 
Man or in Nature we should postulate the driving force of Soul, the Maker of History. 

Important as is the study of the Cosmos for its bearing on Ethics and Politics and 
the lessons that may be drawn from it, the greater part of Plato’s teaching is devoted 
to matters of human interest. The Republic has brought us face to face with the prob- 
lem of evil and the ways in which degeneration and deterioration are liable to occur in 
men and in States. Further consideration is given to this subject in Plato’s latest 
work, the Laws. Passages in Book 3 are especially noteworthy as illustrating the way 
in which the philosopher elicits doctrine from History, and it is in one of them that 
A. E. Taylor discovered ‘Plato’s philosophy of history’. Here is a summary of it: 
(Laws 683 ff.): The case of the Dorian Federation of the three States of Argos, Messene, 


~ and Lacedaemon forms an historical example of the principle that governments are 


dissolved only by themselves. It was intended to form a bulwark against a barbarian 
invasion: it seemed at the first invincible and destined to endure for long. Nor was it 
ignorance of the arts of war that caused it to break down, but what we must term ‘the 
grossest ignorance’ (duaia), which consists in ‘want of accord, on the part of the feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain, with the rational judgment’. We term it ‘grossest’, or 
greatest, because it belongs to the main mass of the Soul—corresponding to the mass 
of the populace in a State. Practical wisdom (¢pévnors) depends on the maintenance of 
concord (cvp¢wvia) and ‘harmony’ in the relations between these two elements, the 
rational and the non-rational, in the individual and the State alike. From that gross 


‘ignorance’ Argos and Messene suffered: their rulers were autocratic and brought 


them to ruin. It is fatal to allow one man to wield irresponsible power. Sparta, on the 
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other hand, survived through possessing a mixed government of two kings, a senate 
of elders, and ephors ; thus proving the value of the balance of power, and the general 
principle that everywhere the mean is better than the extreme. The history of Persia 
compared with that of Athens affords another illustration of these truths. The auto- 
cracy of the Persian rulers Cyrus and Darius was tolerable because they were on good 
terms with their subjects, but the children who succeeded them, reared in luxury by 
their foolish mothers, had no care for their people, and proved despotic in the extreme. 
Contrariwise, the Athenian democracy fell away from its early spirit of reverence for 
law and order and plunged into excesses of licentious conduct. 

It may be noted here that there is one special term, of which Plato is fond, to 
denote comprehensively the special vice which brings ultimate ruin to all forms of 
human life, namely zAeove£ia—claiming too much, aggressiveness, self-aggrandize- 
ment. It is a form of the excessive ‘self-love’ (¢cAavria) which (in 5. 732 D ff.) he 
denounces as ‘the cause of all sins’, ‘the greatest of all evils implanted in men’s souls’. 
He finds it, for instance, in the Persian despots who sought only their own aggrandize- 
ment. It is the opposite of the guiding principle of moral virtue and political justice 
which is observance of 70 pérprov, the Golden Mean, the Due Measure, which has the 
sanction of the Deity Himself. Readers of the Philebus will not need to be reminded 
how closely, in Plato’s doctrine, ro pérprov is related to raya8ov—Moderation to Good- 
ness; and readers of the Ethics will recollect how for Aristotle dpery is €v peadrnre 
ovoa—merely a slight divergence. 

What is really the same view of the cause of political decadence is presented to us 
in the Critias, although in a somewhat different form. The Kings of Atlantis, descended 
from the ten sons of the sea-god Poseidon, remained for ages happily leagued together, 
wise and law-abiding, until at last ‘the portion of divinity within them became weak 
and faint through being ofttimes blended with a large measure of mortality, and they 
became filled with lawless ambition (zAcovefia) and power’. Hence ‘Zeus, who rules 
by law, desired to inflict punishment upon them, to the end that when chastised they 
might strike a truer note’ (or achieve harmony). Their subsequent defeat by the 
Athenian power fulfilled his intention. Here, again, the sin of zAeovefia is the im- 
mediate occasion of the downfall of the princes, but behind it lies, as the root-cause, 
the gradual psychical deterioration of the originally divine harmony of soul, conceived 
as perfect because divine, when subjected to repeated irruptions of the discordant 
elements which inevitably inhere in mortal nature. It was with them as with the 
Universe—as related in the Politicus Myth—in which, after the reversal of its motion, 
‘by degrees the corporeal element (76 cwyaroedés) in its primeval nature prevailed 
more and more, till finally it was in danger of destruction from its disorder’. Every- 
where the general law prevails which condemns all that is mundane, all that is pheno- 
menal, however seemingly perfect, however temporarily stable, to ultimate decay and 
transformation if not actual destruction: Plato endorses the dictum of Heraclitus. 

Since History must deal largely with human actions, and these are derived from 
human character, the Philosopher of History should not fail to observe that character 
may differ from race to race, or nation to nation: he should not assume that it is 
everywhere uniform. Plato avoided that error. He held (Rep. 435) that different races 
were marked by different ‘ruling passions’, so to say, since the three elements or 
‘parts’ of the soul are not equally distributed either amongst individuals or amongst 
nations. He assigns Reason pre-eminently to the Greeks, Courage or Spirit to the 
Northern barbarians, and Love of Gain (auri sacra fames) to the Phoenicians. Here 
we may claim that Plato in some measure forestalls the German philosopher of history 
Herder (c. 1790), who—according to Collingwood—‘was the first thinker to recognize 
in a systematic way that there are differences between different kinds of men—racial 
peculiarities’. 
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The unequal distribution of soul-qualities amongst individuals is also a fact which 
History should take into account ; the more so because character is, in Plato’s belief, 
inherited. This is implied in the passage of Rep. 5 (458 ff.) where the rules for human 
mating are prescribed: to secure the best offspring, in men as in horses and dogs, 
we must breed from the best parents: fortes creantur fortibus et bonts. Again, in the 
latter part of the Politicus (306 ff.), where the tissue of a State is compared to a woven 
garment, the Statesman is instructed to weave together temperaments which are 
naturally opposed—the fiery and spirited, as the tough warp, with the calm and peace- 
loving, as the yielding woof. For if the former type prevails in a State it will, by its 
aggressive spirit, plunge it into ruinous wars; while the ‘peace at any price’ policy, 
which would certainly be adopted by citizens of the latter type if they held the power, 
would ultimately lead to the enslavement of the State by some foreign force which 
was tempted by their weakness. Here then again marriage-rules must be enforced 
to secure that like temperaments do not mate with like—the gentle with the gentle, 
or the bold with the bold; otherwise, in the course of generations the bold will turn 
into madmen, the gentle into simpletons. Thus we see that however much stress 
Plato lays on the importance of nurture and education as a political instrument, he 
is equally insistent that Nature and natural law must never be disregarded, nor ever 
contravened. 

But, it may be objected, all this, however interesting to the legislator or the re- 
former, and however suggestive to the student of psychology and ethics, has little to 
do with History and need not concern the historian. His primary concern, no doubt, 
is with actual occurrences, res gestae ; but he need be no worse an historian if he tries to 
look beneath the surface of the facts as they present themselves and to search out the 
underlying causes which have given rise to the apparent facts —in other words, if he 
essays to interpret the history. If so, he will recognize that behind History lies 
Human Nature, behind the res gestae the gerentes, the actors behind the actions, so 
that every beam of light which is thrown on human nature helps to illumine History. 
Few thinkers have reflected more deeply than Plato on the various aspects of human 
nature and the life of the soul, which is the spring of all the actions with which the 
historian has to deal, and the historian who ignores his teaching loses much. Thus, 
for instance, with reference to the passages just cited from the Republic and the 
Politicus regarding the inheritance of natural characteristics and the advisability of 
blending opposite temperaments, the philosophical historian can deduce from Plato’s 
doctrine both a plausible explanation of some of the reasons for the decline and fall 
of a nation and a helpful suggestion as to the origin of wars. Ultimately all the 
phenomena, all the secondary causes of History, are to be traced back to one and 
the same primary Cause, the Soul. That is the lesson which Plato would teach the 
historian : it is the core of his Philosophy of History. 

Thus far we have been dealing mainly with the bearing of Plato’s views on History 
in the limited sense of the word, as confined to human actions. We now proceed to 
consider how far he takes account of non-human, natural events. 

As Collingwood informs us, ‘Since Montesquieu wrote (c. 1750) geographical con- 
ditions have been recognised by all inquirers as an influential factor in the develop- 
ment of human societies’ ; and nearly two centuries earlier Bodin (c. 1570) had pointed 
out the influence of Climate. The poets, too, sensitive to natural scenery, have given 
expression to their belief in what we might call ‘The Spirit of Place’. Wordsworth 
for one: 

Two Voices are there; one is of the Sea, 
One of the Mountain ; each a mighty Voice: 
In both from age to age Thou didst rejoice ; 
They were thy chosen Music, Liberty! 
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Plato, it is true, by no means shared the poet’s enthusiasm for mountains and sea, if 
regarded as fitting environments for the establishment of a welfare State. The sea 
he denounced as a ‘salty and bitter neighbour’, and in mountainous regions he saw 
no hope of a soil fertile enough to provide adequate sustenance for a population of 
any size. He thought that there were strong political reasons for avoiding close proxi- 
mity to the sea. The influx by sea of large bodies of foreign traders would tend to 
upset the settled traditions of the citizens; while indulgence by the citizens in any 
considerable export trade would lead to the gradual commercialization of their 
character. Moreover, the growth of a merchant service would most probably be 
followed by the building of a fleet to protect it and its harbours; and this, in turn, 
would give rise to a desire to gain command of the seas. The final result would be that 
the State—like the Athens of Pericles—being infected by the poison of aggressive 
imperialism, would speedily bring about its own downfall. Foreseeing these dangers, 
and warned by the fate of Athens, what Plato planned for his imaginary State was not 
an imperial position in the world but a safe and stable position. This summary of the 
argument of the first section of Laws 4 is sufficient to show how much stress Plato 
lays on geographical and climatic conditions as influencing the political and economical 
history of a nation. And we can supplement it by a quotation from a later passage in 
Book 5 (747 D f.): ‘Some districts are naturally better than others for the breeding of 
men of a good or a bad type; this is due to variations in their climate, or their water- 
supply, or their soil, the products of which, both for good and evil, affect not only 
their bodies, but their souls as well.’ Therefore the choice of a suitable site for a city 
demands most careful consideration. 

Thus far we have been trying to present Plato’s attitude to human history in its 
relation to Nature, so far as Nature remains quiescent and natural conditions 
remain relatively stable. But, unfortunately for man’s comfort, Nature does not 


remain always quiescent; at times she gives herself a tremendous shake-up, she 


becomes catastrophic. The first section of Laws 3 tells us about this, and how it 
affects human history. In discussing the progress of civilization we begin by assuming 
that during the endless ages of the past an infinite number of changes have occurred. 
Thousands of States have come into existence, have changed from small to great or 
great to small, and ultimately have perished. The cause of this process of change may 
plausibly be found in the fact—vouched for by ancient legends—that ‘the world of 
men has often been destroyed by floods, plagues, and many other things, in such a 
way that only a small portion—“‘scanty embers’—of the human race survived’. It 
is the story of ‘the Remnant’ faced over and over again with the same task of evolving 
into a full-grown State. With the gradual stages of that evolution as depicted by 
Plato we need not now concern ourselves. Similar stories of convulsions of Nature 
causing ruin to mankind by fire or flood or earthquake are to be found in the discourse 
of the Egyptian priest recorded in Timaeus 22 A ff., and in the Myth in the Politicus 
catastrophes of a like kind are said to follow the reversal of the Cosmic motion. 

Having now considered some of the main points in Plato’s view of History as 
based on human nature and largely swayed by influences independent of human 
volition, but attributable to external or Cosmic Nature, our task is nearing an end. 
It only remains to touch on two other points—Chance and Deity. 

First, as regards Deity, Plato emphatically denies that God is the direct cause of 
evil: of anything less than good, Oeds dvairvs, ‘the Cause does not lie in God’, as the 
Republic declares ; and when, in the Timaeus, the Divine Constructor of the Universe 
distributes among the ‘organs of Time’ (the planets) the souls of mortal creatures, he 
does so ‘to the end that He might be blameless (avairos) in respect of the future wicked- 
ness of any one of them’. Then, having passed over to the minor deities—the Star- 
gods—the task of controlling humanity aright, except so far as it might be the 
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cause of its own evils, the Deity retired from active participation in the course of 
History. The last we see of Him is when, like Titania, having given His final direc- 
tions to His underlings, He dismisses them with the injunction—‘Then to your offices 
and let me rest’. And thereafter, while they get busy, He rests—‘abiding in His own 
proper and wonted state’. Such a conception of the Deity is very different from that 
of the Hebrew historians who described Jehovah as ever actively and directly con- 
trolling the course of hurnan affairs; and when Isaiah (xlv) makes the Lord say of 
Himself ‘I make peace and create evil’, the contrast with Plato’s theology is especially 
striking. It seems safe to say that when Plato speaks of ‘God’ seriously he means by 
the term what he elsewhere calls Nous, Pure Intelligence, the highest element in Soul, 
that Supreme Cause which has made the Universe the best of all possible worlds. He 
seems to allow—in the Politicus Myth—that God may intervene at a crisis in mundane 
affairs, but even if he is earnest about this, such crises only occur at long intervals 
determined by world-periods. 

But although Plato refuses to ascribe the direct control of mundane affairs to the 
Providence of the Supreme God, he strongly maintains (in Laws 10) that those affairs 
are watched over and superintended by a number of minor deities—gods or daemons 
—who have charge of the various parts of the Universe, and whose task it is to guide 
and control those parts so as to ensure the welfare of the whole. They act as delegates 
of the Supreme God in order to secure, so far as possible, the triumph of order over 
disorder, of Reason over Unreason, of Good over Evil, throughout the Universe ; and 
in particular, they care for humanity as shepherds care for their flocks. Thus the idea 
of Providence is here reintroduced at a lower level, as it were, by the device of supple- 
menting monotheism by polytheism—a device which still leaves God, in the highest 
sense, free from all contact with or responsibility for evil. Plato, in short, side-steps 
the problem of evil. 

- We may consicier next whether this conception of Providence allows us to find 
any place for Chance in Plato’s doctrine. Chance is, in truth, an elusive concept, the 
relation of which to History has raised no little debate. Thus, whereas Montesquieu 
sought to show that the vicissitudes of Societies are subject to law, Voltaire believed 
that events are determined by Chance where they are not consciously guided by 
human reason. It has been argued by J. B. Bury—following a suggestion of Cournot 
(1872)—that Chance means ‘contingency’, which may be defined as ‘the collision of 
two independent causal chains’. For example, Napoleon’s existence at a given point 
of time was due to a certain chain of causes which had nothing to do with the course 
of political events, but the colliding of these two chains of causes formed a ‘contin- 
gency’ which profoundly affected the course of history. Cleopatra’s nose affords 
another striking example, since we can hardly deny the historical importance of the 
fascinating configuration of that feature ; although it has, in fact, been contested, as, 
for instance, by Collingwood: ‘The remark of Pascal that if Cleopatra’s nose had been 
longer the whole history of the world would have been different is typical of a bank- 
ruptcy of historical method which in despair of genuine explanation acquiesces in the 
most trivial causes for the vastest effects.’ ‘Contingency’, says the same scholar, 
‘means unintelligibility.’ All the same it would be folly to deny that trivial causes 


may produce vast effects, as was clearly pointed out by Amiel: ‘What we call little , 


things are merely the causes of great things. An enormous avalanche begins by the 
displacement of one atom; and the conflagration of a town by the fall of a match. 
Accident plays a vast part in human affairs.’ Even if we are forbidden to identify 
Chance with Contingency, we dare not try to oust Fortune, that fickle goddess, from 
the sphere of History, feeling sure that what is true of Nature is true also of her— 
Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret. 

Turning now to Plato, let us try to define his attitude to this dubious and delicate 
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matter. Perhaps the most pertinent passage—apart from hints deducible from the 
Timaeus—is to be found in Laws 4. 709 f. : ‘I was on the point of saying that no man ever 
makes laws, but chances and accidents Evydopai) of all kinds, occurring 
in all sorts of ways, make all our laws for us. . . . It might seem proper to say that 
human affairs are nearly all matters of pure chance (rvyas). .. . But it may also be 
affirmed that God controls all that is, and that Chance (rvy7n) and Occasion (xawpds) 
co-operate with God in the control of human affairs. And with these two we should 
associate a third factor—Art (réyvn).’ If a State is ruled by an exemplary king, he 
will be ‘lucky’ (edrvy7js) ‘if in his time there should arise a praiseworthy lawgiver, and 
if a certain piece of luck (rvynv) should bring the two together’ (710 D). In this last 
sentence we seem to have a case of ‘contingency’, very similar to that which some 
have discovered in the history of Napoleon. These passages certainly make it quite 
clear that Plato did not wish to banish Chance from History. He gives it an inter- 
mediate place between the operations due to human reason and skill (réyv7n) and those 
due to the originating Supreme Cause, Divine Intelligence, the place in which we 
expect to find the workings of secondary or accessory causes (ovvairia). 

The notion of Chance crops up again in Laws to: ‘It is stated by some that all 
things which have come, or are coming, or will come into existence, do so partly by 
Nature (dvce.), partly by Chance (rvyn), and partly owing to Art (31a réyvnv).’ These 
people ascribe the motions and minglings of physical bodies and their qualities to 
Chance, working with Nature, ‘not to reason (8a vodv), nor to any god, nor to art’; 
but while their crass materialism is abhorrent to Plato, who occupies much of this 
tenth Book in denouncing it, he does not withdraw his earlier statement that Chance 
does play some part in deciding the course of human affairs. 

That Art is a factor to be reckoned with is the first thing we learn from the T#maeus, 
where God plays the part of the ‘Demiurge’, the World-Artist, copying a Model. 
And whereas in the passage quoted above from Laws 4 the operation of Art appeared 
to be distinct from that of God, in the Timaeus there is no such distinction, since it is 
no longer human but divine art that is being described. It is not so clear where that 
other factor, Chance, finds a place in the Timaeus. The most suggestive passage 
seems to be 46D ff., where the distinction is drawn between two kinds of efficient 
Causes—‘those which belong to the Intelligent Nature and are artificers of things fair 
and good, and those which are devoid of intelligence and produce always accidental 
and irregular effects (ro rvyxov draxrov)’. Here (in ro rvxdv) we get a glimpse of Chance 
(r¥yn) as probably lurking somewhere in the class of unintelligent Causes which operate 
blindly rather than purposefully. In 48 A ff. we come to a passage in which, after the 
account of the operations of Reason, those of Necessity (avdyxn) are set forth. First 
it is explained that ‘this Cosmos in its origin was generated as a compound, from the 
combination of Necessity and Reason’, and that the combination was satisfactory 
so far as Necessity yielded to the persuasions of Reason, as she did for the most part. 
But not invariably ; for in spite of the best efforts of the Divine Reason, the Demiurge, 
He can never quite perfectly realize His perfect designs because of an intrinsic and 
incorrigible element which subsists always in the World. We may guess at the origin 
of that refractory residuum, as we might term it, if we recall the earlier passage 30 A: 
“When God took over all the visible which was in a state of discordant and disorderly 
(AnppeADs Kai ardxtws) motion, He brought it into order (eis rdfw) out of disorder.’ 
He did not create the World, He merely cosmicized it, and that only ‘so far as pos- 
sible’ (xara Svvayuv), for the original elements, or properties, of the primeval Chaos 
still inhered in the World after Cosmos was imposed upon it, after God had ‘taken it 
over’. This seems to explain what Plato means by ‘Necessity’ or, as he also calls it, 
‘the Errant Cause’ (zAavwyévn airia). We imagine it as a force that, as it were, goes 
astray, loses its right road and blindly collides with some other moving force, whether 
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rational or irrational, and thus appears on the level of History as Chance, in the sense 
of ‘Contingency’. And inasmuch as this irrational factor, this ‘Errant Cause’ which is 
deaf to the voice of Reason, was no part of God’s design but was inherent in the chaotic 
material which He had to ‘take over’, no responsibility for any of the evil it may cause 
can attach to God. By thus antedating the existence of potentially evil ‘powers’, or 
elements, to a time before God came on the scene, Plato stands clear of ‘the problem 
of evil’ as it faces the believers in a Deity who is a Creator in the strict sense of the 
term, both omnipotent and omniscient. 

Having seen, then, how Nature, Providence, and Chance are all given by Plato a 
part to play in determining the course of History, and how behind all these lies the 
ultimate Cause of all change, the Self-moving, everlasting Soul, we may sum up his © 
interpretation of History by saying once again that for Plato ‘All History is the ~ 
history of Soul’. Recalling, then, the famous simile in the Phaedrus, where the human 
soul is compared to a Charioteer (Reason) driving a pair of horses (Passion and Desire), 
we may say, in fine, that the History of Humanity is the story of that eventful drive. 


R. G. Bury. | 
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AESCHYLUS, AGAM. 231 ff., ILLUSTRATED 


dpdcev 8 adlos marhp per’ edxav! | Sixav xysaipas | 
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Sacrifice of Polyxena on Aitic amphora, c. 550 B.C.5 
c. 2 of nat. size 


OXFORD 


edxav or evyav? 

2 Wrapped in her own garments in such a way 
that she cannot move arms or legs; cf. drawing. 

3 = opp. cf. drawing. 

4 Aioxtros iaws efye mpd Epyov 
tot IToAvyvwrov arexovilov Ovoiav ris TToAv- 
févns. [H.] Brunn, Geschichte der griech. 
Kiinstler [2nd ed., 1889] 2. 18’: N. Wecklein in 
the translation of his commentary on Aeschylus 
by E. I. Zomarides, iii (1910), 66. Brunn refers to 
Pausan. 1. 22. 6 and Pollianus, Anth. Pal. xvi. 
150, neither of whom agrees with either Aeschylus 
or the amphora. 


P. MAAS 


5 Acquired by the British Museum ¢. 1895. 
Now on exhibition in King Edward VII galleries. 
Cf. H. B. Walters, /.H.S. xviii (1898), 282-8 with 
Plate XV; hence the smaller reproductions in 
J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion (1903), 62, fig. 9; Roscher, Myth. Lex. 
s.v. ‘Polyxena’ (c. 1907), fig. 12; T. Tosi, Atene e 
Roma xvii (1914), 27; E. Galli, Monument: ... 
dei Lincet, xxiv (1916), 66; C. Fontenoy, Anti- 
quité classique, xix (1950), Pl. I. I found no- 
where a reference to Aeschylus.—For a photo- 
graph of the whole amphora see also H. B. 
Walters, Hist. anc. pottery (1905), pl. xxiil. 
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